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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 

Alpine Route 


German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their. 
Impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend Is 290 miles long. 
From It* at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Undau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the yvf stern AllgSu plateau to 
the Allg&u uplands; and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spaa 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmlsch-Partehkirchen and 
the Zugspltze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmenn must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neusohwansteln, with its fairy¬ 
tale castle, or Obersmmergaul 
home of the world-famous. 
Passion Play. ■ 

Vlf it,Germany and let the ■ 
Alpine. Route be yoiirguide. 


1 Oberammergau : 

2 Kdnlgssee 

3 Undau 

4 Neuschwansteln Castle 
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and Bonn share a basic ap- 
cnto world.problems* even if 
extent their Ideas on solutions differ,. 
This became clear.. when President 
' ’ Mitterrand met Chancellor Schmidt in 
* ' in the'39th Pranbo-Qerman sum- 
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Though the' meeting dealt with 
Poland and other World hffairs.it most- 
if involved economic and monetary 
ft^ijoMuiT matters.' 

| ’ President Mitterrand says even more 
-sr dearly than Chancellor 1 Schmidt that 

iwiimwmi 1 the : dollar's exchange-rate variations 
hJ, arid the American policy of high inter¬ 
est rates have become an intolerable 
burden bn Europe. 

1 Fiance and Germany had little diffi¬ 
culty agreeing on these points. M. Mit¬ 
terrand and Herr Schmidt had much in 
common on others, too. 

. f [Biit their respective domestic posi¬ 
tions ' dlfWr 'considerably.*' Oddly 
enough, the French President, withTour 

. 

ey Socialist Prehiier Pierre Matirdy, has 
faudi greater 1 leeway on East-West is- 
tutt tH&n thc German Chancellor. " 

? Asked whether the existence of four 
Communist Cabinet Ministers’ in 'thb 


agree 
Issues--—: 

longstanding sentimental ties with 
Poland that date back at least'tb Napo¬ 
leonic days. ' ' * 

What Is more, M: Mitterrand, agajn 
following in. General de Gaulle's foots¬ 
teps, has announced that uqb must be 
made of any opportunity to erid the 
partition that has effectively divided 
Europe since Yalta. ; 

The Franco-German summit dealt 
mainly with economic ahd monetary 
matters. Both countries are 1 keen to 
reactivate the largely stalled machinery 
of the Common Market. 

But the confidential ahd crucial part 
of the consultations will have dealt with 
events in Warsaw and their interpreta¬ 
tion.' ‘.i 

France may have come to feel that 
General Jaruzelskl Is not just a puppet 
pulled by strings from the Kremlin. In 
his own blunt, military manner he may 
be committed to some kind of Polish 
nationalism. 

a,it - n " f BlBt " 



President Mltterlandand ChancellOt Schmidt hoty, ^Prises conference after tjjeir 
iheetlng In Part'd. ’■ l1, . . (P\ipiQ:dpa> 
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who Is steadfastly Opposed toGenrifat 
Pinochet in Chile can hardly expected' 
to cbme-to terms with a military regime 
lh Warsaw that has put an end to Polish- 
workers' hopes of freedom* • • 

If General Jaruzelskl really is putsu-' 
Ing an independent policy, towards the 
Kremlin, it,Is argued in. Paris, the Polish 
crisis is; not yet over by any. stretch of 
the imagination., ... i. . 

.Russian foam.for ita western glacis, 
might yet lead to direct, military inter¬ 
vention by the Red Army, fn which case 
the Polish officer corps would have, 
played a pitiful and pretty, disgraceful 
transitional role. . 

[ The ..real difference between the, 
French and Qerman views of wprld af- 
fairs may well be that France Is free of 
the nuclear, complex that is proving an 
increasing burden on the Federal Repu¬ 
blic of Germany [/'. ’ ....... 



France is now benefiting from the in¬ 
sistence of French leaders from Pierre 
Mendis-France and Charles de Gaulle> 
to Ftanfols Mitterrand on a nuclear 
build-up in both the civil and military 
sectors. 

.When M. Mitterrand deals with East- 
West ; affairs ahd Western missile mo¬ 
dernisation (which he considers essen¬ 
tia. ho sou nds .a note that pne coul d 
hardly irffaglMJ W 'Otfftfafr tatwtoarf 
echoing.:.. t , ,.:,u .> 

„ M CeitalnJy l H ,bc says, »"we WQuUMike: 
to keep up the, dialogue as long as pqs-, 
sible with major partners, especially the, 
Soviet ynion, .... 

‘‘That is, why, we have said we are ip, 
favour pf the .two. superpower^’ doclp 7f 
red intention .pfigeuing .down to ,nego¬ 
tiations in Geneva. t 

“ButWehave abandoned none of our 
principles. We accept nothing that 
could be' detrimental to the balance of 
military power from the West's point of 
view. ‘ 

That is why I have been opposed to 
the deployment of Soviet SS-20 missiles 
dll aldhg'and am not prepared to cotin-; 
tenahetf'the slightest weakness towards' 
the Soviet Union." - ,ri . ; : '* 

. . Mi- Mitterrand avoidsi criticism . for 
being too: pro-Atlantlc (aerittoismj thatr 
■ ■' 1 1 V iiJ ■■■■J Lr...* 4. .— .L. jj L'll .lillii’ im 


still carries weight in France) by advo¬ 
cating views bn the-Thlrd World in ge¬ 
neral and'Latin America in particular 
that’ • Washington cannot Arid easy to 

stomach. .. 

'France has bfcert niuch more insistent 
than Germany on human rights id 1 El 1 
Salvador. It affords resistance groups 
there de facto recognition' and even 
supplies the Sandinlsta government' of 
Nicaragua with light arms. ■ • ' • 

M. Mitterrand says T this,' In the -final 
analysis! M lft the US Interest. Be thkf'ia 1 
it may, France takes a : much more forth-: 
right stand In the -Third Wortd than 
Germanyi ln'Afrlca, 1 say, on Angola; l/ ' ! 
•• Here too a French statesman finds it 
much easier to speak out'against'the' 
Utiited States than his German counter¬ 
part. ! 

At hit meeting with M. Mitterrand 
Herr 1 Schmidt - must have been remin¬ 
ded, especially in cbnnectlon with Eu¬ 
rope's ties 1 with America, of a'cotnment- 
by the late Gustav Helnem'ann. '• - 

1 Dr Heinemahn, who was Bonn hefcd 
of slate In the early 70s,' once noted that 
Germany-was a difficult fatherland. 
Helmut Schmidt must surely feel 1 hat J lt 

sti11 ‘ 1 , , '/PetprScbo/i-l^fpur 

.V, (WrinUcbcr.Merkur/Cliriii undWelt,. 
1 iA nkiiciry I9SZ) 


*1'.-1 


f the point i-Wbefe^FolaiMR 


4scon-l 


Wnciple,. ideologically, one might 
w«hi-<a^ar?WiasWi.! - ,;: 1 , 
“Ttarirtiot ’illrFlraffleiB alM“has 


T here are times when no policy cart; 
avoid creating the impression of 

concilable .though contrasting». view* 
maybe*. , ,• . -..j , 

. .Thesegre the moments when you can. 
hear thot cloak;of history swish through• 
time yet are unable to set eyesiOji as. 
much ps a coat-mil,, 

■ You llve in a polifi^t.makeshift, wftii 
iplj>rby|s^tion in peeping .with the gene- 1 
r^i senSo bf.dn^rfamty and poptr^lo ( 
tjbris being accept^) for (h® 

an UnirniitCd period." ■’ ' \' ! l 

•'Whftt IHs’-pVere^tehded h policy of 
^I thfdgsfto an rnefTcrifete* the imprW- 
sibii of lacking h clear directfbri and shy 
targets. 1 ’! ’■ 1 

• Thi^Oaii beCome 1 particularly uncom¬ 
fortable-when essential drifabf-pbHtical 


*Jv<! TM 


The ARC of, 





ii-.i.. I •> 

r- 

iiranit »:•?!•< 


. ■» /ott i i jV-iv, so/j i » 

tteftidjjnttnfa hiive^bankoB 
does not seem to be rbspwhdlh^mWtf 
icommon-sensc 1 manner, imj; it 
A rbitrary examples ato ieasHy'duftt 
The (Soviet invasion of Alkhknistamatid 
developments in PolanO. for instance, 
have aiirejy, brought ab 9 Hi^j]updamon- 
faj,Change in Eas^Wert-%. j,H; C 

• the 

ped militarily in a qejgjiboi 1 


rrr rqr tt 1 t? i r? m rr r rrr- 
It was this move that prompted Presl* 
dent : Carter to reassess Soviet policy. 

to Rolaudrihei Soviet; Union has gone 
oh I to dhow tfat Jtytawniblett<M/riY*/ at 
a rational, relationship with the EMt Eu T 
mPW?„«»unMfFs ]n .ila^p%re of.in- 
flufin^,. cfrfafnjy not. one that .can be, 
r?]Cphc|l^;^th,their n^tiopal afjps,aDfi 

’ ^?e.. Unipn-tppwajayii - is less; 




laclfa tHenif ansof pol J-, 

KWhicij Is. why R Is^ke-, 
. cocrciyemeasy res sufh as. 
imldatiort^pd ibamauaw^/ .[ 
nt changes have also, occur-. 
_ other end of thepolitical 
just as It Wai Hb , ^o1nc|d6hce 

th’at r frf jihimy Carter ii^biithirher War 
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SPD dissent over Nato decision puts 
Bonn influence in jeopardy 


S peculation about whether the Chan¬ 
cellor, Helmut Schmidt, will resign 
after the SPD party conference in Mu- 
nich in April, is growing in both Wes¬ 
tern European and American media. 

The speculation has been fuelled by 
several regional conferences of the 
Chancellor's SPD which have passed 
various resolutions calling into question 
Nato plans for missile modernisation. 

Missile modernisation forms part of 
the December 1979 Nato decision to 
deploy new missiles in Europe while of¬ 
fering to negotiate with Russia on 
Intermediate-range nuclear force reduc¬ 
tion in Europe. - 

■ But HerrSchmlt, when asked If he In¬ 
tended to resign, said he was sorry but 
he planned to be around for a while yet. 

But he would do, wouldn’t he? A go¬ 
vernment that Is on Its way out no 
longer has any say In world affairs. 

At another point in the same inter¬ 
view the Chancellor added that what 
went On In political parties was not the 
same ®s what'went bn In governments; 

On the strength of the twin-track Na¬ 
to decision, and»alter .constant .urging 
by the Bonn government, US and Soviet, 
delegations,have.conferred in Geneva 
since 30 November 1981 on medium*, 
range missile cuts in Europe. 

.Their respective initial proposals run 
totally counter to each other and arei 
aimed . at > ensuring their respective: 
advantage, hut.there .have been.no sugn 
Bestfotu, yet.cflhete. talksbeing- aban¬ 
doned. 

• There can bo.no ruling out the possi¬ 
bility of Soviet threats to scuttle them as 
a, moans of exerting influence on the : 
Munich SPD conference and triggering 
a ehangp ; ofgovernment in Bonn,:. „ • •; 
i But. since the alternative, .would be a 
coalition of. Christian and.Free Democ¬ 
rats,- any such Soviet ploy would-be. 
highly unlikely. 

The initial US proposal for the Gene¬ 
va missile talks, • announced; by Prwl-; 
dent ,Reagan , in, November,, owed du 
existence to the current Bonn.coajltlon- 
of Social and Free Democrats. .■ ,i 
ilt'Wauhe wro,option, (admittedly on 
American. «ro .option) of, all, Soviet-5&. 
2C-systems being scrapped in retum.for 
a US .decision pqt to, station .Pershing 2 
and 9rV^ “»l?siles in Western Europe,,. 

. President R'eagaH chose to deliberate- 
WffW# ihp'fact that tbVSbtoet Union 
wants to retain part of its SS-20 poten- 

tifirasfaeterrtftrto'China or,'arguably 
at.some future date i: Japap- kivti. c-v ;t 
But’ih Ihtematlohal hbrae-tradirtginf 
this klnd’the flrit offer ishever 'entirely 
straight, and the sortie goes for 1 the in* 
itlal Soviet pro'ptffial'Ot GenevaJ-i j. 
'First, it : wOs bai'ed : bn the issiiirffitibn'- 
that ■ bdth'sides f alriiadj/V Bhd ' rg&hly 
1 ,000' Tntermfcdlate-i*ari£e‘ 1 missile s^s- 
tem^ deployed, without distinguishing' 
between the. riuYribir of* Warheads 'or 
bdtwee# rip defer bo jtibeft 1 (which cferi be 
sji'of 1 dbwnJ Ohd rfiissiles (Which fergilfe-" 

^econd. it included hjiilft East oWy J 
systems bfeie'd West of 'thV'tJhils or : 
beydnd the Utalfe but almedit iargeti ; hi‘ 
WeSicrii feufbph, J 'cbnyen|eiitly Igrtrirtfig 
many of th’e toopliedfech 'With 1 . 
three MIRV warheads'‘a jftiige of 

third, ft included in thf^^ iotai' - 
not only all US and British Mplcaj- fo*/ 
ces capable pf ^aching ( t^rgpts in the 



Soviet Union from locations in Europe 
but also French nuclear potential, 
which does not form part of Nato 
planning, 

Fourth, it included about 65 P -1 II 
US nuclear fighter bombers that are 
normally stationed In the United States 
but chose not to include most Soviet 
medium-range nuclear bombers capable 
of being transferred to Europe Rom 
beyond the Urals In even less time than 
it would take to fly the US squadrons 
across the Atlantic. 

These figures, incidentally, are all ba¬ 
sed on the assumption that data sup¬ 
plied by both sides are strictly accurate, 
which is not necessarily the case. 

At all events there are no plausible 
grounds for taking the Soviet offer, 
coming, as it does, from a closed society 
without a free peace movement and 
peace research, at greater face value 
than the US proposal. 

Why, after all, should the Soviot offer 
bo more credible or more selfless? Take 


the Russian proposal to reduce INF 
systems to 600 each by 1985 and to 300 
each by 1990. 

This would mean by 1990 that Wes¬ 
tern Europe would probably have to re¬ 
ly on British and French missile sys¬ 
tems, with US missiles having been 
withdrawn completely. 

Nato would thus face an entirely new 
situation and have to draw up a new de¬ 
fence concept appropriate (o (he new 
state of affairs. 

The draft resolution adopted by the 
SPD national executive for the Munich 
conference is aimed at not pulling the 
carpet ftom under any part of the 
West's position at the Geneva talks. 

But L is the resolution aimed at in¬ 
fluencing the further,course of negotia¬ 
tions or merely at showing even less 
sense of reality and underscoring the 
SPD’s peace profile? . 

By agreejng to, negotiate in Geneva 
the Soviet Union has not only confir¬ 
med .that Moscow feels .threatened by 
Nato’s missile is prepared to negotiate. 

on part of its deterrent potential aimed 
at Western Europe. 

Moratorium proposals by Moscow 
capnot, no matter how resolutely they. 


*• * 8 . «— 4 — 


are championed, hide the feet tbi 

sla might have don, better to vZfl HOME AFFAIRS 

!y defer deployment of SS-20 svu? ' 

1980 or 1981 . # 

This would probably hav« J'. A tlTYlC OI 

the peace movement In Western eT" 

to score a political victory ove r 2 g* .« 

modernisation proposals. ■ T-’ 1 VAI* tllfi f 

The Soviet Union would have J 1U1 * 

to benefit because Nato’s missllejj 
ernisation programme cannot be 
niented before the end of isgj 5 
case. 1 

But by going ahead with deploy 
the Soviet Union merely showed! . 
the aging Kremlin leaders are p^TTans-Dietrich Genscher, the Fo- 
no longer able to marshal rationale reign Minister and Free Democrat 
ticai arguments against the fo leader in Bonn has always relished the 
military-industrial complex. Idea of being responsible for a turning 
Yet a straight comparison bo. 

US armaments policy under fori His chance , may be , near ' ,n the c, £ 
and Reagan administrations Is eumstances, that turning point could 

to show how widely the Influent mly mea " “ d “ and J0 . m,ng 

military-industrial complex |„T fora, with th.Chmt,an Democrats, 
democracies can vary. They were in coalition together up 

_ . until 1966. 

After having been so suettafo A minority in both coalition parties 
urging Washington and Moscoi in Bonn, Chancellor Schmidt’s Social 
hold tho Geneva talks in the nrntpii 'Democrats and the FDP, is keen to end 
the Bonn government in Its .pronto the alliance, 
up may bo expected to mainuhi Some seem hell-bent on ending the 
fiuence on the course of negotjatiox coalition at all cost. 

Could the some be said of inS 1 Helmut Schmidt may be able to un- 
Bonn government coalition led b|( derstand some Social Democrats feeling 
other Chancellor? Would either bri that after sharing power in Bonn since 
or willing? H is hard to say, and'etti 1966 the SPD ““Id do with a spell in 
ly much less certain. opposition to regenerate. But he can be 

Erich Hm excused for being hopping mad that So- 
(Qfniral»Anw|(r, H Fibnwjll dal Democrats who hold this view se¬ 
riously also believe that once the SPD 

. . — ■ .—w ■■■ „ F . pw no longer has to heed the views of its 

. coalition partner, the FDP, Social De- 
Msny sectors nonetheless rcauhi mocratlc policies will be uniform and as 
which differences of opinion curt pure as the driven snow. 


A time of reckoning 
for the coalition 


• i Continued from peg# 1 
voted into the White House six years 
ago, so'It'll no coincidence that in Ro¬ 
nald'Reagan a West Coast man is the 1 
present Incumbent. - 

The South and the West of the Uni¬ 
ted States have gained in Infltifcnce and 
prosperity at the expense of the once 
predominant Bfeat Coast and North. ' * 

This has pptalled po mean change in 
the political world view held by the 
United States, Washington nowadays 
feels.much.more directly confronted by 
the Soviet Union. '' 1 * ' 1 

Gone, are the days when it was more 
eurocentric, Secretary of State Haig jp 
findbig \t hard to gain understanding In 
Washington.pf,certain European objec-, 
tions to US policy. 

■In the long term this? trend taay mean 
that'the United States will puli back to 
America, or at least disregard European 
views. 

This ^ll.mhke^eajling. :W lrii-th e Uni¬ 
ted States more difficult, and riskier for 
Europe too inasmuch as it wijl run a 
risk of awelerating in the United States 
a development It Ought to f?ar arid seek 
tp fwestpjf In the, interest PfitaMional 

These instances of changes, in-world 
affairs are arbitrary; they could be re¬ 
placed without •difficulty and-at .length 

hyothew..-.,! i... ,, 

■Orie'aifeumeHt advanced in 'faVour of 
a policy not of "eltherim* but of "both 
a ”, d " * 9 . lha t'ofHe'rwlie one rriight facO a 
most uhjJleasaht cholfce. »■<;■*« 1 -r- 

One might haV'i lire choose jj^twe^h 

detentfl flnH pnnyrnHl.tl<iL' 


I H -iT • .' 


be sporadically .bridged. 


They are equally wrong In imagining 


? n(1 A pOliw, more strongly dictated'by 
European iii'teresk betweeij Atriefida 
(did prance or betw^n franco,jin^ Bri-i 


tain — all being choices one would pre¬ 
fer not to have to mako. 

But at times such necessities of ohoi* 
oe are merely rhetorically exaggerated 
or stylised as.apparent problems. Take, 
for instance; the German Question.- 

No-one seems to ask whether, given 
the political and ecottomlo position in 
the East Bloc, the GDR might not have 
a natural interest in maintaining orderly 
relations with the' Federal Republic 
without'Bonn being required to pay a 
price for the mere continuation of exist¬ 
ing ties. • 

Seldom in politics does one really 
^ j Ve tj make a choice between two 
evils. The opposite bf a policy of u both 
and" 1$ something ehtlfeiy different: ■ 

It iaa poilpy .of framing one’s own In- 
|°r?8^ in such a way that,they can be 
jointly pursued with as large as possible 
a number of partners. 1 

The number of'partners need not be 
the-same on every issue. Wherever pos- 
siblCi.uripleaaant choices must be left to 
others. The art of the possible does not- 
amount to more. 

On one point at least, eertaittly 
among goverefmbnts, there Is still a sec¬ 
tor. In Which national'arid international 
interests coincide. ! * ■ 

Maintaining the balance of military 
k still regarded as the basis of 
an ^M$/ « nd In prinCiple;Europe arid' 
arc still agtbed that a' 
us-preserice IK Europe and a fair share' 
‘heni fere Indispensable 
jf ^fbalan^ lsto be malntalned. ; ' ■ 

Last^ but riot least,. thO; Europeans 
ipve bpep ablc ^q,secure,acceptance on 
thw,. bapi^ipf. die, need fpf >continued 
RPIdW! • .Wkg with., trie. Soviet 
Union to enable Russi^oo, should it so 
ywh»itff reduce;jCpnfrqntatiori and em- 


It looks as though the QeraUitt ^&fP.PQligres will th en Wield a rna- 


the: French, at the Inteit. rpuM 
Franco-Oerman summit talks beta 
Chancellor Schmidt and FwUM 
torrand In Puns, have tried lo snim 
definition, 

Against a background of scwik 
pean agreement on other lasw* 
German and French leaden lees 1 ’’ 
vo sought to define the points oe»* 
thoy feel cooperation with th#'W 
States to be indiipomable. 

By the same token they sought* 
te the issues on which they fell diK«* 
views ought to be voiced within N* 
Whatever one may feel on IndlvWd! 
sues this could provo a step in thtf* 
tion of greater clarity. 

But a shadow is cast over the iMfe 
(Yom Bonn, where it la ImpofclbUBt 
with any certainty whether the 
Federal government beset by W 
weakness, will be able to sunuflofll 
reign policy energy. 

Paris too is urtiure whether 


gle spell on voters. Without the Chan- 
Cellor the Social Democrats cannot ho¬ 
pe lo poll more than about the 30 per 
cent that kept them in opposition 
throughout the 50s. 

• Understandably, this prospect horri¬ 
fies the SPD majority, who attach grea¬ 
ter importance to staying in power than 
lo taking a stand on specific issues and 
are prepared to accept coalition com¬ 
promises as the price they have to pay 
for governing. 

, A consensus between these two views 
no longer exists, 09 Herr Genscher well 
knows, which is why he is so keen on a 
change that can, in the circumstances, 
only mean joining forces with the 
Christian Democrats. 

The Freiburg manifesto, framed and 
adopted in the early 70s, has clearly 
been forgottert, and the achievements of 
the SPD-FDP coalition since 1969, 
hacked to The hilt by Herr Genscher 
throughout, are history. 

Was most of what was accomplished 


Schmidt Is either Willing or abte0* Was most of what was accomplished 
main in office until. I9S4, ■,V ^ This 

(Dcr Tageuplegel, xii “ttmething many Free Democrats are 

1 . . "I ■' ; - i \ ^ Pondering, and not just those who, like 

"sfl* n I ?* ep DP leader, seem helt-bent on end- 
mt (Setmait STtilnmt Inga I2.partnerehip in power. 

■ 1 Prtneefce, ^ s 100 h something he knows only 

ffo well, which is why he is continually 
, /j! Impressing on party members and 
potential voters the need for change. 


AAwtUMratMfctMdll.- 1 - M 
XmMlajeaflept«nOM».. . v 

^ GERMAN 

assess 


1 J® can 0n ^ a c h fln 8e cf alleglan- 
■ Provided the Free Democrats .switch 

""JfffifwsSi ' ^ es t0 a man * but the left-wing Libe- 
JiJfiiSYSk^j Tsla led by William Bonn see no reason 
, IM ; they should do anything of the 

Mi® tod . . 

WJSSSKf ■ They feel what Herr Genscher seems 
***•■’. hav * i »n mind would be a sin against 

Freiburg manifesto, which is why 
c ® orm * n ^ er I> n I*so incensed. 

"OT. . ' Free Democrats committed to a coali¬ 


tion with the SPD have gained unexpec¬ 
ted support from the party's Baden- 
Wflrttemberg region, which has recently 
advocated a nuclear-free zone. 

This can hardly be to Herr Gens- 
cher’s liking. It shows that for the time 
being at least his membership will not 
stay with him through thick and thin re¬ 
gardless which way the much-vaunted 
Juming-ppjnt may lead.... 

Yet the FDP leader is still determined 
to risk the step taken by his predecessor 
Walter Scheel, who in 1969 led the Free 
Democrats of his day across the floor to 
join the SPD. 

To be able to 6tate a good case for 
crossing the floor again he needs to be 
in a position to argue that the Social 
Democrats are unable to reach a con¬ 
sensus, are critical of coalition deci¬ 
sions and would like to shirk responsi¬ 
bility for unpopular resolutions. 

The Social Democratic minority men¬ 
tioned early is less easy to pinpoint geo¬ 
graphically but is giving the FDP leader 
sterling service. 

He owes it to them that he is never at 
a loss for a fresh argument. Sooner or 
later, he reckons, these arguments will 
be enough to persuade the last doubting 
Free Democrat that it is his constitution¬ 
al duty to make the break. 

Convincing the parliamentary party 
and rank-and-filo members is not 
cnouR^ F D P voter s must Ukewisc wUh_ 
the CDU/CSU, otherwise the change 
will have been to no no avail. 

The FDP certainly needs to be parti¬ 
cularly careful about its image. It must 
not give any grounds for suspicion of 
wanting to balance the budget solely by 
means of welfare cuts. 

That Is why the Free Democrats are 
now setting their cap at the ordinary 
working man for whom they have done 
precious little in cither the budget cuts 
or the job creation package. 

A congress to be held in Essen In 
March will be the first the FDP has ever 
devoted to the ordinary working men 
and women who make up an estimated 
70 per cent of party members. 

The Frde Democrats have always 
lacked a clear policy on the working 
man that could be effectively be conver¬ 
ted into votes. 

The Essen congress has been conve¬ 
ned to remedy this state of affairs, and 
the timing is excellent. Mid-term state 
assembly elections are to be held in 
f out Under this year and the FDP must 

the working environment. 

The Free Democrats are to try their 
hand in a policy sector that In the past 
has been largely left to the Social and 
Christian Democrats. 

Their aim is to ensure that when the 
turning-point comes and the FDP for¬ 
ges fresh coalition links not too many 
will look askance. 

The SPD, which is entirely taken up 
by its internal squabbles, can only look 
on helplessly. It has no reserves on 
which to call to help redress the balan¬ 
ce. • 

It has forfeited too much prestige to 
be able to regain its former renown me¬ 
rely by recourse to a few cosmetic 
touches. ’ 

Helmut Bauer 

(NQrnbefttr NachrichteD, 23 February 1982) 



Franz Josef Strauss, the Bavarian CSU Premier, accuses the SPD of dismantling the 
welfare state. He was speaking to an audience of 7,000 In Passau, Bavaria. <phoio;dpa) 


CSU Strauss-for-Chancellor 
plans give CDU a shock 


This, they say, he hns to do in order 
to accelerate the decline of the Social 
and Free Democratic coalition in the 
eyes of the electorate. 

Herr Kohl is said not always to make 
best use of the ruling coalition's weak 
points. Some Opposition critics would 
go even further. 

They claim the Free Democrats are 
reluctant to break with the Social *De»~ 
mocrats once and for all solely because 
they have no confidence In Herr Kohl's 
political leadership. 

That may be why Dr Zinimermann 
has given Herr Kohl One last period of 
grace. Either the current Bonn govern¬ 
ment foils this autumn or it will stay in 
power 'until 1984, he argues. 

If the government falls..ahead of time 
Helmut Kohl will be the man to lend 
the CDU/CSU to power. Otherwise the 
running will be open to all from autumn 
1983. 

Tho choice will then probably be bet¬ 
ween four candidates: Herr Kohl, Herr 
Strauss, Gerhard Stojcenbcrg and Ernst 
Albrecht., 

Stoltenberg has best 
selection chance 

Schleswig-Holstein Premier Stolten- 
berg seems at present to stand the best 
chance of selection. His popularity is 
on the increase and he'iS'reputed to be 
the first-choice of the Free Democrats 
in Bonn as junior partners in a coalition 
with the CDU/CSU. 

Herr' Strauss could quit the running 
without losing face whenever he chose 
to do so. He has said more than once 
that he would not stand in the way of a 
coalition with the FDP if they objected 
lohlm. • 

Dr Stoltenberg, who has said he 
would leave Kiel and go to Bonn if the 
need arose, is held in high esteem by 
the CSU leader, unlike the present 
CDU leaderl 

Herr Strauss values highly both his 
political qualities and his know-how. 

EinarKoch ' 
(Hamburger AbendUalt. 2) February 1982) 


P lans have been drawn up to persua¬ 
de Franz Josef Strauss to run for 
the Chancellorship again, says the lea¬ 
der or the CSU group in the Bundestag, 
Friedrich Zimmer mann. 

Herr Strauss, (lie Bavarian Preml er 
and CSU leader, stood unsuccessfully 
ago I nst Helmut Schmidt in 1980. 

It may be too early for public discus¬ 
sion about who will lead the Opposi¬ 
tion. However there is wide dissatisfac¬ 
tion with Herr Helmut Kohl, the CDU 
leader. 

. This was one reason why Herr Zim¬ 
mermann has acted. CSU leaders have 
long had pent-up dissatisfaction with 
the way to Opposition in Bonn is run. 

His statement shocked leading Chris¬ 
tian Democrats and caused dismay at 
the CDU head office in Bonn. 

Some observers in the capital were 
even inclined to see the whole thing as a 
Mardi Gras joke from Munich. 

Herr Zimmermann said that from au¬ 
tumn next year Herf Strauss would be 
in the running again as a CDU/CSU 
candidate for Chancellor. 

It is clear that beneath a veneer of de¬ 
monstrative CDU/CSU unity a process 
of fermentation is under way again. 

The selection of the Opposition can¬ 
didate has been deferred as the two par¬ 
ties agree to disagree in the meantime. - 

The Internal difficulties of the Oppo¬ 
sition parties have merely been cloaked 
by the FDP/SPD disputes. 

' For the first time In a Iqng time, the 
coalition parties have been over the 
past oionths been taking the headlines 
aWay from the CDU arid CSU. 

. Many CDU/CSU member? of the 
Bundestag frankly admit that they can 
count themselves, lucky the SPD and 
FDP have stolen this particular show. 

Many, especially CSU men, of cour¬ 
se, are critical of Herr Kohl in their own 
ranks, saying he is not attacking the 
disintegrating SPD/FDP coalition with- 
sufficient punch: 
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■ MIGRANTS 


Fear that Turkish treaty with EEC 
will lead to huge influx 


T here are 1,560,095 Turks In the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany, or one 
foreign resident in three, and Bonn is 
worried the floodgates will open in 
(986. 

By the terms of Turkey's treaty of as¬ 
sociation with the EEC, Turkish citi¬ 
zens are to enjoy freedom to live and 
work in (he Common Market countries 
in four years* time. 

The national executive of the Social 
Democratic Party, the party of Willy 
Brandt Bnd Helmut Schmidt, has decid¬ 
ed that the terms of the agreement must 
be amended to rule out the pro¬ 
posed freedom of residence. 

Peter Glotz, the SPD's Bonn business 
manager, read out the executive's reso¬ 
lution with a note of determination, but 
what the Social Democrats have in 
mind is easier said than done. 

The association agreement is a multi¬ 
lateral treaty and Turkey is not aione in 
being far from keen on what Bonn 
would like to see happen. 

The other nine member-countries of 
the EEC all feel there are more urgent 
matters to be considered than a renego¬ 
tiation of the agreement with Turkey. 

“Bonn’s problem dates back to the 
early 60s. On 12 September 1963 the 
Sfx, as they then were, sighed an asso¬ 
ciation agreement with Turkey that 
came into force on ! December! 964. 

Association, a status falling short of 
full Common Market membership,.was 
. to be implemented In. three steps over 
Up tp 22 years. 

'< Article 12 of the agreement laid down 
the provision that now upsets Bonn and 
Ankara, 17 years later, with a reference 
to the 1957 Treaty of Rome: 

7 "the contracting parties agree ‘ to be 
guided by Articles 48 to 50 of the Treaty 
of Rome in gradually establishing reci¬ 
procal right or abode." 

f\ (973 protocol went into greater.de¬ 
tail, sriyirtg that freedom to 1 live and 
work in each other's countries was to be 
1 htradiiced between 1976 and 1986..' 

This, of course, meant mainly the 
freedom of Turkish workers to' migrate 
north ! and work in Germany. A joint 
body was to work out the small print. 

From the mid-70s this body was in¬ 
creasingly leaned on by the Turks, who 
wanted to see action, but with nearly 
five million out of work in the EEC 

countries the 1964 arid 1973 pledges 
looked like proving Increasingly diffi- 
culj.to.keep. .., ri f> _ , 

1 ' T| u rkey i .appreciated the’ problem but 
• was slfll intent op seeing-a Treasure of 
dercstn^iion implemented. 

After protracted talks a decision was 
reached in December 1976 that allowed 
the Common Market countries- a 
breathing- 5 pac<? wi|hput too openly giv¬ 
ing JheTurks a.brush-off. 

A • four-year transitional 1 phase was 
agreed during.,which, both sides would 
ease ..access to workers. from each 
other's countries, giving them priority 
treatmpni. 

But thc^EEC. insisted that this princi¬ 
ple could only be upheld on .condition 
that no serious, threat tp living istan- 
dards and employment levels aros.e,; 

Provisions were also agreed ,tp enhan¬ 
ce the social security of Turkish wor- 
change jobs from one Common Market 
country.to another. . ,, 



Children who lived with their parents 
were to be guaranteed the right to at¬ 
tend school. 

In summer 1980 the EEC countries 
and Turkey made further painstaking 
headway towards freedom of abode. 
Improved terms were to be introduced 
by the end of November 1983. 

Turkish children who had finished 
school, in their host countries were to be 
given easier access to employment the¬ 
re. 

This is still the position, although the 
accepted view in Bonn is that there can 
no longer be any question of moves 
leading to full freedom of movement as 
envisaged (not without justification) by 
the Turks. 

1986 is no longer felt to be the end of 
the road but merely, and only in theory, 
the beginning of a procedure by which 
an international law commitment is to 
be met 

Bonn is playing for time in a mixture 


of pessimism and an uneasy conscience 
because the economic situation and re¬ 
sulting political problems rule out abid¬ 
ing by the freedom of abode envisaged 
by the terms of the association agree¬ 
ment. 

Germany would undoubtedly by (he 
main country affected by freedom of 
abode if it were introduced. This might 
not have been self-evident in 1964, but 
it was certainly predictable by 1973. 

Other Common Market countries- aro 
not in the least interested in protracted 
renegotiation of the terms with Turkey, 
but Bonn has got to persuade the other 
nine to get talking. 

Otherwise the floodgates would, be 
due to open in four years. Bonn might 
be pilloried by world opinion for violat¬ 
ing international law commitments. 

No-one in Bonn can imagine this 
happening, but no-one has any idea 
how to solve the problem either. Com¬ 
mon Market countries may be duty- 
bound to help each other out, but will 
they? 7 

The Bonn government has already in¬ 
structed its delegates to aim at negotiat¬ 
ing amendments to the terms of associa¬ 
tion, but it will probably prove costly. 


T here is a growing feeling in Germa¬ 
ny that the country is being over¬ 
run by migrants and that Bonn is not 

doing anything.about it; ,, .... 


Xenophobia is appalling, but it 
exists. It is not very surprising, given 
that we know how (lie Nazi mind work¬ 
ed. .-. 


Now that times are hard, some Ger¬ 
mans feel threatened by foreigners. 

What the government should do Is 
not imply that the public at large have 
fascist tendencies. It should read up 
about how xenophobia is caused. 1 

According to the Social Democrats’ 
Bonn business manager, Peter Glotz, 
the party is planning a more idealistic 
approach td the problem of foreign resi¬ 
dents. " •' !'• • " 


wne can out congratulate them 
reaching this decision, It is, at leas 
admission that they hdvo been unre 

tic iq.the pqst... _. . . 

Besides, it,ip. always to be welco 
when people set aside ideological bl 
ers and take a fresh look at reality. 

Yet on closer scrutiny the pppt 
of thfe SPp national executive are 
to be mew verbiage in a slate'iSsei 
election'year. ' ''' 1 ,r "' ! 

The upper echelons of the SPD 
also sensing growing pressure from 
partyfa grassroots, where daily e 
ripnee evidently tepches.q greater s 
pf reality than life at Space CorU« 
Bonn. 


The rank and file have realised that 
xenophobia' U .biaking headway among 
the general public, with right-wing ex¬ 
tremists capitalising on U tor" ail they 
are worth; 1 


So althWgh ; one cari understand the 
repeated Gainings issued by the SPD 
leaders against xenophobia, they'will be 
sent hi the Wrong direction until the 
Bonn coalition agrees to make substan¬ 
tial amendments to. its own policy. 

There seem to .be insuperable obsta¬ 
cles and inhibitions that make it reluc¬ 
tant to do so. The ruling'Social and 


Feeling against 
foreigners 
is on the rise 

Froo Democrats in Bonn Tor one feel 
bound to behave generously towards fo¬ 
reigners in view of Germany's Nazi 
past. 

This is very much to their credit. The 
Third Reich did not occur by coinci¬ 
dence. , . . 

In connection with anti-Semitism the 
government qould , learn . that what 
Frankfurt sociologist Theodor Adorno 
called authoritarian personalities (and 
they exist everywhere at all times) need 
a fertile soil in which their prejudices 
can flourish and gain political rele¬ 
vance. • i . • 

1 Sensible policies must aim at taking 
such human responses realistically and 
preventively into account, bearing in 
mind that man is made, as Kant put it, 
of.bent wood.. •••«.. 

unnecessarily, yet, this. is exactly what 
hw, been done over.the past few years.: 

Including foreigners without residen¬ 
ce and work permits there must be well 
over five million living in Germany. 
Their sheer,number is,beginning to be 
too much pven for people of good will. 

There is clearly a limit beyond which 
tolerance is. overstrained,, both ip Ger¬ 
many and elsewhere in Europe. A fear 
of forfeiting national,identity may have 
much to do with it. 

This is a;fear that (ends to make peo¬ 
ple 1 faU.prey.to political extremism, So 
politicians, such as Gerhart Baum, 
Bonn s Free Democratic;Interior Minis¬ 
ter, who seeks to justify his policies 
With reference; to the Third Reich, will 
tend .to. achieve the opposite of what 
they intend. 1 . , . ; 

He and his political friends may well 
note that xenophobia is on the increase; 
they have only themselves to blame. 


Bonn naturally realises that M 
too is in financial difficulties ifcj, 
being heightened by population J 
The Turkish treasury is depends, 
remittances from Turkish worken’ 
Western Europe, mninly Germany 

So the only point 011 which the| 
klsh authorities might be prepartd 
make concessions is reuniting fanj 
which us u rule means that Turkish! 
gram workers' fumilies spend h 4 
host country the money they canuta 

Bonn also appreciates that as an 
ter of principle Ankara is not intwj 
in remaining n permanent source 
cheap labour for Western Europe, 

Bp what is needed is for Tuto 
claims to economic aid to be gin 
fair crack of the whip. This jluj 
make the Turkish government tewfe 
appreciate Western countries' drflia 
tics over freedom of abode. 

This, at least, is what the Bonai 
reign Office would like to see, butin 
not be all plain sailing. Economist 
very presupposes political stability, 

This in turn means that the-do 
to see constitutional government! 
parliamentary democracy restored 
Turkey. 

Bonn diplomats only credit, I 
armed forces in Turkey with the iK 
to keep the country politically stable.! 
there is a conflict of objectives 0 
could land Bonn in a political prt 6 
inenton this count too. 

, Start Marina 
(Sluilgurter Zcltung, 22 1-atinjiijfB 


THE ECONOMY 


New steps to cut cost 
of unemployment 



llie best means of countering tic 
mi.sni is still a dear, middle-of-ifir-ra 
policy, which is something more a 
more people feel is lacking. 

Xenophobia, an unpleasant pta 
mvnon, lms not always been so lot 
ilence. For years Gcrmuns and mi; 
worker^ got on well together. Thqj 
do. 

But there is a growing fading in 
Gcrmuns (hat they are being ecu 
from ubroud and that Bonn lift 
nothing ubout it. 

They nrc also wondering whsfcrt 
tax hiirdcn has unything to wiftfori 
most unhampered influx of foreign 
Peter Glotz says the gavemmWt 
lends to retain the 1973 ban gnrtfd 
ment of further migrant worken. h 
whdt difference has that made? 


T he number of registered unem¬ 
ployed seems to be increasing in¬ 
exorably. The official figure was just 
under two million at the last count, and 
des pite fine words and job creation 
schemes there are no signs of serious 
improvement. 

There is a growing realisation that 
unemployment is not just the hiccup Qf 
a dyspeptic economy that can soon.be 
set right. 

This is not an excuse for those re¬ 
sponsible, especially the Bonn govern¬ 
ment and the Federal Labour Office in 
Nuremberg, to set aside any ideas about 
how to handle the problem. . , 
Bonn's first attempt, aggressively 
billed last summer as Operation ’82, 
was a programme of spending cuts. 

Unemployment is growing increasing¬ 
ly expensive. Each person on the dole 
now costs about DM24,000 a year. So 
retraining schemes have been among 
the first to go. 

Drastic cuts in training, retraining 
and rehabilitation measures for tho 
unemployed are accompanied by strin¬ 
gent cuts in grants for unemployed trai- 
nees.The latest regulations are designed to 
ensure that the least expensive, not the 
best training schemes are preferred by 
the Labour.Office. 


Oddly enough, the new Act for the 
first time makes mandatory provision 
for training: mandatory in that the 
Jobless, to slay on the dole, must retrain 
iftoldtodoso. 

Bonn has left it to Nuremberg to re¬ 
concile such legislative contradictions 
and frame regulations that make it ea¬ 
sier for local labour exchanges to be 
tougher on Jobs that are felt to be suita¬ 
ble for registered job-seekers. 

Not content with leaving the small 
print and the dirty work to the Labour 
Office, the Bonn government has even 
laid down a deadline. 


If the Nuremberg agency has not 
drafted appropriate regulations by the 
end of March' tho Federal .government 
will lay down tho law by administrative 
decree. 

Wurncd that unless it gets cracking 
the Bonn government will take the deci¬ 
sion out of its hands, the Nuremberg 
Labour Office has boen stung into fren¬ 
zied activity.. 

• draft regulations on suitability of 
employment go well beyond what Bonn 
had in mind, especially on the two basic 
issues. 

First, is it right to decree an end to 
freedom of choice in employment after 
the first four months on the dole? 

Second, is it right to pigeonhole the 
unemployed after this initial period into 
ono of five categories based on school¬ 
ing rather than career performance? 

And* is it right then to say that job¬ 
seekers must be prepared to accept a 
Job offer one category further down in 
the scale? • 

' This would mean adopting the princi¬ 
ple of job categorisation rather than en¬ 
couraging job-seekers to boost their 
qualifications. It would also enable la¬ 
bour exchanges to introduce job ration¬ 
ing. 

Registered unemployed who refuse a 
job offered as unsatisfactory stand first 
to forfeit their unemployment benefit, 
then to be struck off the employment 

register. ; . 

“ These two basfc features pf tlje new 
draft regulations arc nothing new. They 
huvQ formed tho basis of instructions 
circularised by the Nuremberg agency 
in, the past. 

But they continue to be based, quite 
apart from being humanly, unaccepta¬ 
ble, on legal and labour market miscon¬ 
ceptions. , 

The five catgorios of Jobless testify to 
exportations that unemployment can be 
satisfactorily administered only once 
catgorisation and allocation have been 
properly organised. •* 

• A glance at monthly arid yearly 


unemployment figures is enough to 
disprove this assumption. 

Last year the number of vacancies 
fell by nearly half to a current total of 
roughly 120,000, including 10,000 offers 
of part-time work for 240,000 people 
who would like to work purt-lime. 

The gap between supply and demand 
is not the only point that shows up Nu¬ 
remberg’s ideas as misconceptions. 

The Labour Office mistakenly feels 
that categorisation of jobless and in¬ 
creasing pressure on them might in¬ 
crease mobility and willingness to ac¬ 
cept work of any kind. This is more 
than doubtful. 

The labour market was as mobile last 
year as it has been in the past. It is not 
always the same people who are out of 
work. In 1981 1.6 million people found 
new jobs via the labour exchange. 

Categorisation of the unemployed, 
from university graduates to unskilled 
labour, also creates the mistaken im¬ 
pression that unemployment is evenly 
distributed among all sectors of the 
population. 

In fact, more than half come in the 
lowest category; 55 per cent are unskil¬ 
led workers. 

Short of putting them on social secu¬ 
rity there is no way in which this group, 
currently over one million strong, could 
be demoted to a lower category after an 
initial signing-on period of four months 
as envisaged. 

. The Nuremberg draft is out on a limb 
legally too. Case law protects the unem¬ 
ployed from compulsory categorisation 
and devaluation of their career perfor¬ 
mance. 

The new Act by no means rides 
roughshod over the way in which the 
law as is used to stand has been inter¬ 
preted. Are we to assume that case law 

is to be overruled by administrative dec- 
-«» 


Or are the: new regulations'on kinds 
of job that are considered acceptable 
for various categories of unemployed 
meant merely to intimidate and disci¬ 
pline the jobless? 

It is high time for plain speaking 
about unemployment, how the unem¬ 
ployed are to be handled and what job 
offers arc to be considered suitable. 

There must bo no strings, no tricks 
and no drafts in the pipeline that are 
dealt with as though they were confi¬ 
dential dossiers. 

Julia Roitsch 

(Frankfurter Rundichou. 25 February 1982) 


Since the ban was imposed Iht® 
ber of Turkish people living in 0® 
ny has increased by half. 

Restrictions on family membrrijj 
ing what are usually husbands, 
thors in Germany were only adopt# 
Bonn after the pace had been itri 
stale governments run by the Bonn® 
position parties. 

Out even these restrictions aftjjj 
fectiyeenough. The number of TP 
residents is sure to go on incresdli 0 
less the right or asylum Is not rule^J 
for people whose motives are F* 
economic. 

Legislation proposed so far Iff J 
Social and Free Democrats on ttej£ 
of asylum is unlikely to be very *#* 
live. >• 

Many applicants for asylunr**j 
bids are eventually rejected W*- 
courts do riot leave the country w 5 
case; they merely go underground* ^. 

Matters have already gone 
and may have got out of hand. 00* : 
taxpayers are gradually, grourfol w 
and more worried... ■ ' 

Werner BirktaW 
tHannovcnch* AUgcjnelac.22 f&M 


O nly about half householders who 
are entitled to social security assis¬ 
tance of one kind and another apply for 
it and get it. The other half are loo 
•Mhamed to apply. 

’This is the conclusion reached in a 
survey by a Cologne social research 
unit commissioned by the Bonn Minis- 

ATV ATtPnntlly A fTol...- 

An estimated 1,140,000 households 
qualify for social security, but only 
594,000 get any. 

■ Yet the Ministry of Housing estima¬ 
tes that about 90 per cent of households 
qualifying for housing allowances suc¬ 
cessfully apply for them. 

House-owners crippled by high.inter¬ 
est rates on mortgages have shown In¬ 
creasing readiness to apply for govern¬ 
ment support of afi kinds. 

The Cologne survey was based on 
1979 and 1980 figures. It found that 
ebout 555,000 households entitled to 
social security preferred to do without 

Large families and old peopld drp 
particularly reluctant to apply for help 
and thus swell the ranks of what used to 
known as the genteel poor, 


Too ashamed to 
accept 

state handouts 

ThffVi^ motivated mainly by a dis¬ 
like of the Idea of having to rely on go¬ 
vernment support. Half the old people 
questioned who by rights would have 
been entitled to social security allowan¬ 
ces did not want to accept gift* from the 
state. ” 1 

They equated social security with 
alms arid went without rather thari feel 
like beggars. 

Another fear Is the worry .that re/atj- 
yes and friends will dismiss them as 
pjoor if people get to know!that they re¬ 
ceive welfare payments. , ! 

Mprp than half (he people questioned 
Who, were entitled tq social security.felt 
that others looked down op social secu¬ 
rity recipients. .. , 

Two in three> stressed that friends, 
neighbours and. relatives in particular 


must on no account get to know that 
they were in receipt. 

: Another factor is fear of officialdom. 
Social security recipients Were found to 
feel impotent and helpless in dealing 
with civil servants. 

Over half (55.6 per cent) were afraid 
of making mistakes in filling in forms. 
A further 55.2 per cent felt that clvi| ser¬ 
vants were usually hidebound by rules 
and .' regulations and unenthuslastlc 
about lending' a hand. 

Families entitled to social security are 
well infonhed as a rule on payments to 
which they are entitled, but many were 
found not to realise that they, did hot 
hav 8 to repay any grants 1 made. !i 

Reluctance to apply for social securi¬ 
ty is particularly Widespread in rural 
areas, where 30 per, cent of families en¬ 
titled to receive it live, as against 19 per 
cent of households bn average that'ao- 
tualiy live in the countryside; 

In 1980, the Family Affairs Ministry 
sgys, social security experidUufe total¬ 
led DM I3.3bn. . 

. ," :: : : <**> 
(StuttganerNacfaricht«iU25Fabruujr 1982) 


The end for firm 
that every 
schoolboy knows 

L ast year set a record for insolven¬ 
cies, with 8,994 companies having 
to call in the receiver, and the signs are 
that the trend will continue. 

Demand is slack, interest rates arc 
high, taxation is heavy and the cost of 
labour and materials continues to in¬ 
crease. 

Between them they will force many 
more employers to call it a day, includ¬ 
ing a large proportion of newcomers to 
self-employment who miscalculated. 

But companies that have Cnlled in the 
receiver also include long-established 
firms with sound reputations, such as 
Pelikan, the Hanover office machinery 
and equipment supplier. 

Generations of schoolchildren have 
used Pelikan pencils, pads and paint- 
sets. Those who went on to become of¬ 
fice workers will probably have used 
Pelikan office aids, from carbon paper 
to duplicators, too. 

There are other reasons why the Pelf- 
kan saga deserves attention. The way in 
which the compahy went to (he wall, 
jeopardising thousands of jobs. Is sadly 
typical. 

It is the tale of a family firm that 
lacked a willing and able successor to 
the founder. When the heirs only want 
to cash In on the proceeds, and are no 
longer prepared to invest, a company's 
fate is usually scaled. 

Then there are power struggle* bet¬ 
ween the various branches of the family 
that either paralyse the management or 
prevent it from exercising effective con¬ 
trol. ... 

Banks that only make sure interest on 
loans and overdrafts is paid oh the date 
it is due Also pave the road to corporate 
perdition. 

At Pelikan the works council, or staff 
representation, seems to have been 
alone in appreciating how serious the 
situation was; but it was unable to 
prevent the collapse. 

Now thb damage haj been done, red- 
cuebids are under way. Parts of the 
company can surely be salvaged, espe¬ 
cially as the authorities are prepared to 
underwrite loans at tho taxpayer's ex¬ 
pense. 

Public ussistance for companies that 
go to the wall because their owner* are 
either grasping or incompetent cannot 
be reconciled with a free market econo* 
my.Formeremployees of small firm* (bat 
closed down without the merest, suspi¬ 
cion of public sympathy and support 
cannot be flamed for taking a dim view 
of (he alacrity with which politicians 
react when a larger company is in¬ 
volved. 

But unemployment is so high in Lo¬ 
wer Saxony that' Birgit BreueJ, the 
Christian Democrat' and banker's 
daughter at the helm of the Economic 
Affaire Ministry In Hanover, is unlikely 
to let events take their course. 

She may be a great believer in market 
forces but she will hardly look on Idly 
and allow the entire Pelikan payroll to 
be sacked and swell the ranks of Job¬ 
less. ... 

Owners whose only concern has been 
to pocket the proceeds must be left to 
fend for themselves when there Is no 
cash in the kitty. 

. But there must be ,clarity on one 
point. It is that a job salvage operation 
roust npt Jet the owners off the hook at 
the taxpayer's expense. 

• ■ • Michael Jungblut 

i . l ., . <DfeZdl.26Mtfu*iylM2) 
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■ TRADE 

Soybeans, grain, steel — one man’s subsidy 
is another man’s unfair practice 


D ifferences between America and 
Europe over agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial practices are just as sharp as 
the disputes over interest rates and se¬ 
curity. 

The main bone of contention is subsi¬ 
dies. The air is thick with accusation 
and counter-accusation. 

According to the Americans, Europe 
is using subsidies to increase the com¬ 
petitiveness of both steel and farm pro¬ 
ducts, principally grain. 

Europeans say farm price guarantees 
are not hurting the Americans who, in 
any case, are themselves subsidising 
grain exports through low-rale loan faci¬ 
lities. 

They also say that the American 
steel industry is trying to bounce Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers out by creating an 
unpredictable market place. 

.. A taste of the nature of the dispute 
can be gauged from a speech by US 
Agriculture Secretary John R. Block. 

He told the Senate agricultural com¬ 
mittee in December that American far¬ 
mers “are by all means prepared to 
compete with other grain producers. 

“But they are not prepared to enter 
into, competition with foreign finance 
ministries, and we are not going to let 
them be forced to do so." 

.In 1980," he sqid, “the European 
Community exported 14 million tonnes 
of grain, twice as much as three years 
previously and mainly by means of-ex¬ 
port subsidies. 


{ We have the right to 
sell... In Europe 
and we will fight to 
kcqp that right? 

“Subsidies have led to a swift decline 
in wqrld market .prices that is costing 
US .farmers 50 cents a bushel and the 
US government an extra $400m in the 
financial year.that lies ahead. 

“I urgently pointed out* to the EEC 
Commissioners that it was high time the 
Community came to grip* with its basic 
problem, the problem of surplus farm 
output. 

'“It is a surplus encouraged by high 
tariff barriers on the one hand and by 
export subsidies on the other." 

Mr Block' wqs reporting to the Senate 
committee on his talks with Poul daisa- 
gir, the EEC's Danish Commissioner 
Tor Agricultiire/in Brussels. 

If the tjenor of his speech to the Sen¬ 
ate was one of, say, plain speaking it 
was nowhere near as plain as the way he 
addressed his Eurppean.hosts at times. 

• They told him; in Brussels, that Eur¬ 
ope's share of. the world grain market 
had incregsed t ;but- not. at America's ex¬ 
pense, since, the United States had retail 
n.cd its much larger share of the market. 

•:But'Mr'Block is* said to have replied, 
in an aggrieved tone, that America did 
not recognise'any such thing as a world 
market share gained by means of export 
subsidies.'• .'.■■■ . , 

He evidently felt obliged' to' sound k 
similar note to the European public. 
“We have a right tb sell'soybeans to 
Europe,” he-told a Press 'conference, 
"and we intend to right forthe right." 1 

These words were a little too strong 
for the taste of Secretary of Stale Haig 



and US trade envoy Brock, who accom¬ 
panied Mr Block to Brussels. 

Before the Agriculture Secretary was 
able to carry on he was interrupted by 
Mr Haig, who added: "But with ele¬ 
gance." And the Secretary of State put 
on a smile to take the edge of the atmos¬ 
phere. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr 
Haig, who seems to be Europe's only 
friend in the US administration, will 
hold his own in Washington in the long 
term. 

At present there are few signs of ele¬ 
gance in relations between Europe and 
America. Transatlantic friendship is on 
everyone's lips but no longer in eviden¬ 
ce. 

If farm or steel price subsidies were 
the only bone of contention it would 
not be so bad. Rules have been drawn 
up far coping with clashes of this kind 
without waging a trade war. 

With a little goodwill on both sides 
they should be able to prevent one. But, 
sad to say, America and Europe are at 
daggers drawn in just about every de¬ 
partment. ■ 

Deep-seated differences of opinion 
on the right security policy to adopt to- 
wartt-lho. Soviet Union go more than 
skin-deep, because they shake the .very 
foundations of North Atlantic partner¬ 
ship. 

European objections to tho American 
budget deficit and to the high interest 
rates »t prompts are just as destructive 
and demoralising; being tantamount to 
accusations of being inconsiderate and 
intolerably egoistic. 

With ail three pots on tho boll simul¬ 
taneously (security policy, interest rates 
and subsidies), the impression may easi¬ 
ly arise in Washington that Europe is in 
the process of parting company with 
America. 

Who can say how a capricious US 
Congress is going to react to an impres¬ 
sion of this kind? Its response could be 
unpredictable and that is the risk. 

The clash over steel entails nothing 
irrational, but it does include a fair 
amount of unfair play. The rules of the 
game are being misused. 

The major US steel corporations, led 
by US Steel,Bethlehepi Steel and Repub¬ 
lic Steel, j]iaye l ( lo(|ged more than.90 ap¬ 
peals against subsidies to and dumping 
by.the European steel industry with the 
International Trade Commission and 
the Department of Commerce.in Wash¬ 
ington. 

All major sUei producers in.'tte EEC 
stand accused of jUiifair or restrictive 
practices. They are said to sell steel in 
the United States,at less than the mini¬ 
mum prices laid dpwn to protect home 
i’ndusiryfrom'dumpihg.' 

, W sppte cases they are even accused 
of selling at prices lower than in Euro- 
P ea ” h ia rkcls, and definitely, at less 
than cost price. as jhdwn in company 
balance sheets. 

■ The European dledl industry is also 
accused or indirectly putting US steel¬ 
makers to disadvantage by being subsi¬ 
dised to the point at which it can cut 
prices inworld markets* . 


US steel corporations have appealed 
against every category of steel imported 
from Europe except rolled wire and 
steel for reinforced concrete. 

The ailing steel industries of Belgium, 
Britain, France and Italy are mainly ac¬ 
cused of export subsidies, while Dutch, 
German and Luxembourg manufactu¬ 
rers are busy rilling in forms from 
Washington in response to accusations 
of dumping. 

1 The Europeans' are not denying the 
allegations. They are undercutting US 
minimum import price levels, which are 
assessed in terms of cost in Japan, plus 
an eight-per-cent profit margin. 

They are tempted to undercut by the 
strength of the dollar, and they can hard¬ 
ly deny the billions paid in subsidies 
when without them all major manufac¬ 
turers in Belgium, Britain, France and 
Italy would long since have had to call 
in the receiver. 

They base their defence on a diffe¬ 
rent approach. US trigger prices do not 
entitle the US customs authorities to 
send cheaper imports back to their 
country of origin. 

They are merely levels below which 
the exporter is felt to be charging 
dumping prices, since if normal com¬ 
mercial yardsticks were applied he 
would hardly be able to sell steel at less 
than the price charged by the most effi¬ 
cient Japanese manufacturers. 

Dumping chorges..only stand to be 
substnmlnred with tangible result* If, by 
the terms of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Galt), the US steel 
industry is found to be hit by the dump¬ 
ing, 

This point must also be proved if u 
subsidy case is to be won, and US steel 
corporations arc unlikely to prove their 
cuso because European steel exports to 
America are on the decline. 

Last year steelmakers in tho Common 
Market countries export 4.3 million ton¬ 
nes or steel worth about $ 2 bn to the 
United Stales, In 1979 exports to Ame¬ 
rica totalled 7.5 million tonnes. 

;,US manufacturers, like tho steel in¬ 
dustry everywhere, are hit by substan¬ 
tia] surplus capacity. Yet last year, in a 
flagging US economy, domestic output 
of raw steel registered a slight Increase 
of 7.3 per cent to 108 million tonnes. 


6 American steelmen 
trying to 
bounce out the 
Europeans? 

European manufacturers wish they 
could gay (he same. Last year's output 
in the,.European Community was 2.5 
per cent down at 125 million tonnes. 

So US steelmakers cannot prove their 
case that undercutting has hit the indus- 
try in America, and the Europeans arc 
banking on this argument prevailing. 

They undercut US trigger prices. 
They subsidise, the steel 'industry. They 
sli 1 ! hpve an easy conscience and even 
accuse their US opposite numbers of 
being unfair. ' • . 

, They ^ claim the US steel- : industry 
knows full well that its case does'not 
hold water and that the steel corpora- 
lions in Pittsburgh are not really inte¬ 
rested in either dumping or subsidies. 

The rules of (he game are said merely 
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to be a means to an end, that of nut* egltimate builders are being prio- 
steel imports unpredictable and,Qlj e d out of the market by cut-price 
cally, or bouncing European manufu-inM and hole-and-corner subcontract 
turers out ofthe US market. w j , 0 are paid in cash and vanish 

Many US orders arc said in Bnnx^foro the inland revenue can bring 
to have been cancelled because to book, 
tere no longer know how much they / The mavericks work on the side, in 
going to end up hnving to pay. parallel economy, paying neither 
Were it not for export subsidiesgA nor insurance. TTiey undercut 

dealers in the EEC readily admit ifo'ibovo-board operators and still make a 
would not be able to sell a single tomfondwmo profit, 
abroad. ; a result they not only ovade taxes 

But with prices gunranted by Bmbut slso force firms that operate legally 
sols, business is brisk. In 1980 (he Em to close down, lay off staff and reinfor- 
pean Community invested the equities the ranks of the country's two mil- 
lent of DMI3bn in food export si Hon unemployed. 
dies - In Bavaria many “black workers," as 

About DM3bn went towards sufcth# Gormans call them, come as holi- 
dising grain exports and DM7bii b dlymakers from Yugoslavia. They work 
wnrefa subsidising pxpnrts of milk»jon p ublic contracts and malor contras* 
ducts. ' ion connive with them and rely on their 

There can be no denying that 6 servicoa to be able to underbid each 
Common Market solves its farm suipi other. . 

problems by buying produce on theoi The authorities, says Munich plaste- 
hand and by exporting it on the othec. rer Josef Frfake, are doing little or noth- 
This is a policy that is bound to caw ji)S to plug a gap that in one way and 
trouble with virtually the entire wuK ftpother costs the taxpayer a small for- 
especially major competitors in ft tune every year, quite apart from driv- 
farm produce trade, primarily the US lug entire building trades to the wall, 
ted States. Herr Friske lives by the shores of 

American complaints in this depu A® 01 ® 1 ** 0 * near Pd varian wpM» jn 
ment are valid, says Eberhard Rheial a home that is floodlit at night fpr safe- 
the European Commission, the rip ly's sake, for months, he says,, he has 
hand man of Wilhelm HaferkaDj been pestered by anonymous phone cal- 


BUSINESS 


Builders being undercut 
by illegal operators 


Commission for Foreign Trade. 

(Importers cancelling 
orders because 
of uncertainties 
overprices? 

Between 1973 and 1980 the EECiiv 


KVknvbii iv u illlU i vnu UIU tuiv 1 ' 1 . ' . 

creased agricultural exports by 210 pci >J vl< fan« 10 l .f e PUbhc prosecutor in 


Stuttgart on illegal business. practices 
murdered. 


cent, as against 130 per cent for thr « 

. United States. EEC sales' nceoiM fa Wft murdered* 

11.4 per cent of the world market,a : .. 

aguinst 9.5 percent in 1975. .. * 

The United States has held its own:. . . • 

steady 17 per cent. America still cw YTpft A/f A TV] 

inands half the world grain marketfr VJV 

rope has less limn 20 per cent bifi • : 

steadily gaining ground. It HU 

Just us it objects to the cases 1$ Importer! 

by US steelmakers, the European to of the I? 

mission ohjccts to die nccuMitionifort '' 
led by Agriculture Secretary Bind. 

In both cases (lie Brussels liana* 
say America is not hit by F.uropM 1 BMaSUUMUUaJ 
practices. In world markets it is hokW 1 
its own. '' 

Besides, Washington also subsidi* B^*"**^ ■■ ;«.» ■ 

grain exports, not perhaps at the prob 1 ■ '“k’v* Vr.u U’.v tinstrfq 9 iQjfi.br 
cer stage but at the point of sale bytf ’ Bl ertt af|W; 

feting long-term concessional-rate fa I • 

facilities to buyers all over the world * 1 fjotafaf 

So in view of high commercial in® I l\ -i- V 

est rates and inflation, grain shipn^ 'I 
from (he United Stales arc a glve-ari ! "wm 
the Europeans say. 

As for accusations that Europe b if 
ing to elbow US competitors out off!- 11 
flour marker, Brussels experts saj A0 
rica provides grain buyers with W ' lUMI I 

mills free of charge, which annua** : 
the same. rMHHMHpl 

But European arguments carry ^ 
conviction. America is well advised^ 
jawbone; the Common Market ‘. O'T**. 

like to see the United Stales .. 

self-restraint in exports of soybeiu w ■ . 
maize com fodder. : ! Vi ; , i . 8 .? n0e "* A ! 

If the European Community • 1 enclosepaymantfor^. 

succeed in a reform of Common i jj aTT j #l . , 

cultural Policy it would he keenly "j; L ..i v ' - r r: 

rested in signing long-term food supN, i fompenv' • ■ . ; 

contracts with Third World countries*.. . 


. Hierr Friske has written to the Yugo¬ 
slav ambassador in Bonn, Radovan Ma- 
kio, and his government in Belgrade re¬ 
questing their cooperation and assist¬ 
ance. 

“In our trade," he wrote, “a state of 
affairs has arisen that can only l?e com¬ 
pared, with the Mafia and is.without 
precedent in the history of craftsman¬ 
ship and in the, Federal Republic of 

. Germany.. ... 

“It has been brought about by the cri¬ 
minal methods of Yugoslav owners of 
fake companies and by press-ganging of 
workers " 

He has appealed to the Yugoslav au¬ 
thorities to do all they can to. ensure 
that tha activities of these illegal com¬ 
panies in Germany do. not harm the rer 
putation of their country in Bavaria. • 
Figures were recently submitted to 
the Bavarian state assembly and have 
yet to be disputed. They indicate that in 
the Munich area alone about 20,000 
workmen work illegally in the building 
trade. . . •. ' 1 ■ 

Established local firms are the losers, 
especially Herr Frlske's plasterers, who 
are no longer able to compote and have 
to shut down* ! " 1 

His group claims the plastering trade 
is at the end of its tether, and Josef 
QrQnbeek, Free Democratic economic 
other building trades are increasingly 
Jeopardised. ' ’ 

Since January a new law has been in 


oporatora and still make a TJierr Friske has written to the Yugo- force prohibiting the lump system of la- 
nJ 1, ■ slav ambassador In Bonn, Radovan Ma- hour hire on building sites entirely, 

they not only evade taxes j ; j Ci his government in Belgrade re- But the new Act is unlikely to put a 
) firms that operate legally questing their cooperation and assist- stop to the activities of the Yugo-Mafia. 

i, lay off staff and relnfor* ance. A Munich Inland 1 revenue officer 

of the country's two mil- “In our trade," he wrote, “a state of frankly admits that It is a waste of time. 

y ed * affairs has arisen that can only be com- “It is," he says, “stupid and pretty well 

many “black workers, as pared, with the Mafia and is. without beside the point." 

call them, come as noli* precedent in the history of craftsman- The illegal work to whloh Herr Friske 

om Yugoslavia. Thoy work ship and in the Federal Republic of and hia associates object is a speolal 

ntracto and major contrac- r, e rnymy.kind of “black work." ■ • 

with them and rely on their *j t hjls ^ en brought about by the cri* There are companies that legally em- 

ic able to underbid each mct j, 0 ( j 3 0 £ Yugoslav owners of ploy » payroll of 20 but in reality cm- 

fake companies and by press-ganging of ploy up to 100 and more plasterers who 

nties, says Munich plaste- workl)r8 « f . come to.Germany as lourists. 

ke, are doing littU or noth- He has appea | e( | to'the Yugoslav au- These companies, usually run by Yu- 
i gap that m one way enO tj| 0 r gt|e* to do all they can to. ensure gosiavs, naturally pay, neither income 
i the taxpayer a smau lor- th(} 9 Ct | v itie 9 of thesa illegal com- nor social security oar health insu- 
par, quite apart trom any- p ap i w j n Germany do.not harm the rer ranee contributions for-the working ho- 

Hdtng trades o the wall, puUtion 0 f their country in Bavaria. • lidaymakers. 

L the’BaLrian MDlul t Figures were recently submitted to So il “ hardly surprising that .they 

a&A the Bavarian atate assembly and have «P regularly, afford tP Wderb.d Ger- 

r memths hesavsheha y«‘ be disputed. They indicate that in ™ an , c °7 »" le5 toPty*.. W 1 *™' 

d bv anonnvmomf nhone cal- the Munich area alone about 20.000 trade and still cam handsome profits. 

toSJr hfn, workmen work illegally in the building „ Thel : e 15 « trend towards 

l?n thraateqmg to murder niqi. , . Yugoslavs setting up a gang of con- 

He has every reason to be afrai<J» hav- _ ‘.... lh . _ struction workers back home. They then 

ing waged n private war for years * all come to Germany as tourists and 

against competitors who have earned,a work on building sites, 

packet from public contracts yet opera- f^ e ”°. or ftbIe , to mpotB and h o They do piece-work as gangs, are not 
ted illicitly and strictly against Ms that • . . . . registered anywhere and, of eourie, pay 

ire evidently not enforced too strictly. His group claims the plastering trade nQ lM 0f j n5Uranc0i In ^ way they 

, Woe,,,beqde anyone who rocks the » ■* end of_tts tether, and Josef Cfm eam t0 DM9|0 oo a month each. 
Jwatl Uft year a Yugoslav ^Uo gave Oranbeck Pree Democratlo economic Work , a arranged j n advanco by a 
the public prosecutor in other building trades are increasingly fe |^.countryman who either adverti- 
illegal business ; practices Jeopardised. ses or goes round the sites. Pay is in 

& __j_ Since January a new lew has been in ca S h as soon as the work is completed, 

■v. ~~ T T 1 • .^ :t i i i | | ii | i i!i ' ■■ 7rr‘ . 7 , T! ’"— ai rd-recgt p t a tn o-signed on-beha^-of 

. vettsmoKrnn. ; ■■ 

MAN TRADE DIRECTORY’81-’82 ; one-man firm, usually a Yugoslav with 

.. , ’ his office in the boot of his car. 

It listgthougandg Of German manufacturer^; The telephone number In the letter- 

Importort and oxportare and W» will airmail yowr popy. • head of his company is as llkelv as not 

of the latest 1981-82 edition past-frae far only $10. to be that or a bar in the Mun oh area 

where foreign’workers congregate. 


. .... YOURS FOR ONtY 510.00 ' • - * 

GERMAN TRADE DIRECTORY’81- 5 82 

It livt» thousands of Gorman manufacturer^, . ' 


In over 200 pages It lists mOre than 5,000 pro- ‘ 
ducts and lh4 n8rnae and addresses' of Oer- 
rrTSwJffMpHplH . many's malor growth manufacturers, Impor- 
■Lyk3JLgUUKpu||9 , tarj and exporters, Company ontrles Include 

anal- 9 -gtaric^prqducfbuM. ' ^ 

■ , This Invaluable company directory end pro- 

duet Index comes vrilh a checklist of! ; 

' e diplomatic representations '•• • 

e Qhambertot commerce : 

• # banka specialisinglri fdrglgp trade . ' 1 

e freight agents and forwarders 

» .e ri a nhntQ al«a rM iaa3* ri 4oooauitonts»k .1 . - 

AII entries are fr» plain Engftah. " -I, J 

□' Yea, the OermartTreda Directory sounds Ilka a good btiy.i . - 1 . ; 

INTERPRESS Oborsee-Veriag GmbH, 

Sehoeno Audsloht23, D-2000 Hamburg 76, West Germany 
1 paymani for ' . ! ' . r cdpv/ias. Airmail to «N pLOQK; ^Tf^RS, PLBA^h 


Mr Block does not have a right row, 
soybeans to Europe, but Europe ^ ■ 
be forfeiting its right to consider il 5 ®.. 
reliable Atlantic partner pf the U ® 1 ^ 

Continued on page 8 


Igyn 7 State f Postcode; 
Country;V "■‘ l V|! 


Over a boer or a alivovltz the boss 
puts gangs together After work; They of¬ 
ten work'in the evenings or at weekends 
— afler their normal job. ■ ■ ■ 

•>The gangs are usually made up of fo¬ 
reign workers with regular Jobs and b 
valid work permit who would lika to 
earn a little money on the sideJ 
By no means Infrequently they will 
report sick for a feW days to be able to 
earn the extra, but one point ail these 
companies have in common is that they 
are Hard to trace. : 

1 “By the time we get to ledrn anything 
they are over the hill and far away/ 
says an Inland revenue man. • • 

• Herr.Friske and his colleagues say, 
on The strength of experience, that the 
authorities can be. slow, to adt 1 eveh 
when they are given the tip-off. 

This again Is 1 not surprising,'given 
that there are a dozen agencies respon¬ 
sible In one way Or another for dealing 
with illicit work. :! ..... 

Their powers are sb limited and even¬ 
ly distributed that each, on its own, can¬ 
not do much: certainly not enough to 
be seen by illegalemployer* as a serious 
threat. ; ,j.. ... .5 , 

So the public prosecutor U seldom 
presented with .a caw, as, the Yugoslavs 
have not been slow to notice;;they are 
bpsy making hay while the sun shines, 
.There 1 seems to be so little trouble^ 
from thp “black,'.' , employer’a pojnt.of 
view.,, that these companies often submit 
tenders for pubtic works contracts 


and are usually awarded , the contract 
because their bid Is lowest. 

So it is that the state and local autho¬ 
rities unwittingly help to toil the death 
knell of German companies. 

“What happens is that we are forced 
to close down and pay off our men whi¬ 
le the {liegat operators comer the trade 
and pay neither tax nor insurance." 

In this way, Uerr Friske says, the sta¬ 
te pays the Mil several rimes over. Tax 
evasion runs into millions, and so docs 
unemployment and sickness benefit, 

The problem has existed for years 
and Josef Friske is wpll-knowp at the 
Ministries ip Munich Where he regular¬ 
ly urges officials to take Sterner fiction. 

But for a|l his c'&mpalgntrig he 
made no more headway than . Hire 
Grtlnbeck, who says he feels'like a fool, 
as though ho were sent running around 
in circles. 

. Herr.Grtlnbeck U not tho only, one to 
feel this way, Richard C^Orteior, a state 
assemblyman for the hiUng. Christian 
Social Union, also says he is sick and 
tired ofthe fpeblg answers he is given,;, 

, He is referring to Ministry replies,^ 
persistent queries on “black" employ: 
ment, which Herr grtlnbeck .refer? to as 
qn evergreen,topic; in th« state assembly, 
Yet the Bavarian' government would 
do well tp take action- tlerr Frisky is 

iliB! 0 <i 3 dgV>f a >r.rn oH- 

u?li 

not alonerin.feeling that.ihia particular 
laxity is a Bavarian speciality. . . . 

Nowhero in Germany do illicit Yu¬ 
goslav opera-tor* have such a strangle¬ 
hold on the construction: industry as in 
Bavaria. . 

Herr Grtlnbeck feels a special com- 
rnlwion ought to be set up to deal with 
these shady operators, Similar, commis¬ 
sions; hav* bean *e* up and. done good 
work in other parts of.tho country. 

But the Bavarian government has 
said on more thanronc occasion that it 
lakes a dUn view of. such measures, 
Why, it wun't even beef up existing fa¬ 
cilities! • • , 

:• The Inland revenue’s fraud squad is 
woefully abort of stuff, and for (no peal 
two years Its factory inspection manpo¬ 
wer baa even boen. reduced by not re- 
placiiigstaff who.qpit or retire. - 
Another approach might have been 
to amend construction regulations io re¬ 
quire contractors to keep lists qf all 
companies whose services they use. 'i 
Yel, despite strong recoin men dad pm 
to adopt this amendment:the;-economic 
affairs-andlegal committees ofthe,state 
assembly , have deleted this -propose! 
from an amendment,package. , 
The taxmen say the only way to really 
tgckle the problem fa fo. penalise 1 the 
contractors as ,wdl as the illioit compat 
nies they hire... ••• \ 

, .But neither InjBSYaria nar in Germa¬ 
ny as a whole are there:any indications 
of .serious.plans fo take action, qf >this 
kind, and the inland revenue thinks it 
knows why.,,r : -1 1 . ■ .1 .*.-' 1 ;-. t 

That-would hardly, bp in the interest 
qf the major construction companies, 
who cost their bids on the strength, of 
gut-price ijjlcitlabour, 

No-one.would for a moment admit 
this is thp .case, the taxmen readily ad¬ 
mit.; put:the big boys’, lobby Is always 
morefpowerful,.than that of the small 
fryt. .; • 
Josef Friske.fa in no mood;to |hcow 
ip.lhd (owe). He iskecpiqg up his cam¬ 
paign because he just cannot believe the 
ppwefajhat be are. prepared, to look idly 
on while an entire, trade goes to the 
doge-, • , ChristianSohneidet 
. i•• , 1 < (Saddcutsdu gSUoagi 17 Fflbnraiy 1983J 
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PERSPECTIVE 


i •. 


‘German freedom would be the price if 
America abandoned Europe 9 


i ii 


What would Happen ir the US were to 
withdraw from Europe? What would the 
prospects be for the Federal Republic 
of Germany and how would Britain and 
France react? The scenario, as seen by 
Rolf F. Pauls, a former German ambee- 
ssdorto the United 8tatea, le that Ame¬ 
rica would remain a world power, 
whereas Germany would become a 
plaything of Soviet power polltloe. 

A rthur F. Burns, the US ambassador 
in Bonn, prominent US elder sta¬ 
tesman and head of the Federal Reserve 
system for many years, said in a speech 
last December that: 

“The American people makes a mate¬ 
rial and personal sacrifice by stationing 
roughly 350,000 American soldiers in 
Europe. 

“They are stationed here to ensure 
the peace is kept and the democratic 
way or life can be maintained in Wes¬ 
tern society. They will not stay If they 
are no longer welcome." 

He made this point again in an inter¬ 
view with VarwSrts, the weekly newspa¬ 
per of the SPD (reprinted in The Ger¬ 
man Tribune of 31 January). 

The German assistants of the Soviet 
policy of disinformation have long 
sought, in their bids to drive a wedge 
between Germans and Americans, to 
persuade us time there Is nothing to 
choose between the East Bloc and the 
West. 

They are equal in pOHticat afld ethU 
cal quality. It is claimed, and as systems 
by which the two superpowers maintain 
their influence merely serve the super¬ 
powers' interests. 

Such arguments have not been wi¬ 
thout elTect, befogging common sense 
as has been shown by the emergence of 
the "peace movement" and by resolu¬ 
tions passed at a number of regional 
conferences of the Social Democratic 
Party. 

Yet there can bo no getting round one 
point. It is that when the Soviet Union's 
presence is not wanted Russia grows In¬ 
creasingly stubborn, whereas if the 
Americans are no longer wanted they 
will go. 

That is exactly what will happeo if 
political decisions in Germany make it 
impossible for the US goverumCnt to 
fequip with an adequate deterrent capa¬ 
city the operational bulk of these 
350,000 US soldiers who face Soviet 
continental superiority In both conven¬ 
tional and huclcar armaments: 

Only if US forces In Europe are ade¬ 
quately equipped will the US President 
be able to assume responsibility for al¬ 
lowing them to continue to be stationed 
in Europe. 1 ■ 

Failing a crucial cut In the number of 
Soviet intermediate-range nucleir for¬ 
ces the deterrent effect of missile-hu* 
demlsation will benefit US forces in 
Europe and their European allies in 

equal measure. 1 . 

We Europeans or Oermans are not 
US hostages; The hostage^, if that is the 
right term, are the foiigHiy one million 
US citizens, including servicemen arid 
their families,-who are here to kdep the 
peace in Europe as they have done for 
the past 30 years, '-m ■ 

What, theri, would; be the consequen¬ 
ces of a US withdrawal? 1 

The United States would remain A 
world power even though forward, de¬ 


terrent defence would no longer begin 
at the border with (he GDR and Cze¬ 
choslovakia. 

Conditions would deteriorate consi¬ 
derably for the United States in the wake 
of the loss of close political and military 
collaboration with Western Europe. 

But America would still be a world 
power, based on its Atlantic and Pacific 
naval and air power, its strategic nu¬ 
clear potential and its financial might. 

It would, of course, then pursue poli¬ 
cies that paid only limited attention to 
the interests of Western Europe. 

- Europe would not face an Immediate 
threat of war; the Soviet Union would 
not need to wage One. But it would in¬ 
evitably backslide into a state of affairs 
that has unfairly been ascribed to the 
Finns. 

It is a little unfair on our Finnish 
friends, who have prudently and coura¬ 
geously sought to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence by a policy to which there is 
no alternative. 

Gradually Europe would slip into the 
wake of the Soviet sphere of influence 
and forfeit its freedom of action — me¬ 



rely because the Germans. have lost 
their nerve. 

They would have done so at the very 
moment in history when the full extent 
of the gravest crisis ever faced by Soviet 
Communism, became apparent, . in 
Poland, and lost not only their nerve 
but also gone out of their minds. 

Unfortunately the Germans are of 
crucial imporance for continental Wes¬ 
tern Europe by virtue of their potential 
and their geopolitical position. 

■ Great Britain would have to sever its 
ties with the Continent and would be 
sure to do so, retreating to the special 
relationship of. an. Atlantic naval system 
based firmly on ties with the United 
States. 

A US troop withdrawal from Germa¬ 
ny would be followed by the evacuation 
of the BAOR.The 1954 Brussels Treaty, 
the Western European Union treaty on 
the ibasis of . which British troops are 
based in Germany, is closely connected 
with, the US commitment to station 
troops in Burope.. ...... 

The Brussels .Treaty* which over and 
above the North Atlantic Treaty inclu¬ 
des an automatic commitment to provi¬ 
de military support, would be an empty 
shell. ,»’■ !< , 

France pursues an independent poli¬ 
cy within Nato but can only afford to 
dp,so In the lee qf the US nuclear deter¬ 
rent and the US military, presence In 
neighbouring Germany. . 


It would seek closer ties with Britain 
and America as an Atlantic and a Medi¬ 
terranean power. The special relation¬ 
ship between Bonn and Paris that has 
developed over the years would atro¬ 
phy. 

France would be bound to consider 
the Federal Republic of Germany main¬ 
ly as a military glacis to its east. 

It is hard to imagine the United Sta¬ 
tes maintaining its tiny military estab¬ 
lishment in Berlin without the backing 
of its much more substantial military 
presence In the Federal Republic. 

So West Berlin's position would be 
rendered most insecure. 

The full importance of the US milita¬ 
ry presence in the Federal Republic and 
Berlin is, over and above the actual mi¬ 
litary clout it has, the fact that it con¬ 
sists of Americans. 

To this day, and specially in view of 
the critical situation in Poland, Eastern 
Europe and Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union is loath to risk an open and vio¬ 
lent clash with the United States. 

So even assuming, which is most un¬ 
likely, that Western Europe were to de¬ 
cide to replace the 350,000 US forces by 
new units of its own, it would be unable 
to prevent the collapse of its deterrent 
and defence potential. 

The North Atlantic Treaty might re¬ 
main but it would be doomed to insi¬ 
gnificance. It does not include an auto¬ 
matic commitment to provide military 
support. ... 

This shortcoming of the treuty has 
.been virtually offset in the past by the 
unprecedented military integration for ii 
,defence pact maintained. by free na¬ 
tions. 

If the Americans were no longer phy¬ 
sically present In Europe this Integra¬ 
tion could not possibly be maintained. 

The smaller European members of 
Nato, possibly excepting Norway, 
.would be forced to follow Germany's 
example and pursue a policy of appea¬ 
sement toward the Soviet Union. 

In view of Mediterranean and Midd¬ 
le East affairs the United States would 
be sure to maintain its Sixth Fleet in the 
Med. 

The Italians, with a significant role to 
play in the Mediterranean, have always 
pursued consistent alliance policies de¬ 
spite domestic difficulties. 

; With a clear sense of proportion and 
.moderation. they and the Spaniards 
could be expected to'rely firmly on the 
United States... ; i . 

1 Neutral countries In northern and 
eastern Europe, bereft of their powerfh! 
Nato hinterland would be up against it 
in ties with the Soviet Union. 

; The Helsinki accords are looking a 
little threadbare as it is; they could not 
possibly survive if there were no longer 
,a US presence in Europe. 

Economic affairs and trade are a 



| CIVIL EMERGENCY 

Nuclear disaster 
squad ‘needs 
5 hours notice’ 

fan accident happened tomorrow at 
WQrgassen nuclear power station in 
j Weser foothills, expert help would 
ot arrive for more than five hours, 
the Federal Republic has a special 
lag squad to handle emergencies at 
jidcar plants. 

%&lta memberof-lhe-squad-said P Uiat, 
_ J gam its base near Karlsruhe, it would 

Rolf Pauls... ‘Europe must not Its take a good five and a half hours to get 
nerv ®'- (PhoiotSvwa iq the WQrgassen station. 

. .. . . . . . : The distance as the crow files Is a litt- 

matter of hard cash, but also, andt ii over 300 kilometres (a shade under 
grant extent, of confidence. Had Hr inmiies) 

L en EE C ml ^H d ^ L" th ‘J ai ■™» a dmi SS ion wa.tnt.de and,, 
the EEC, the Federal Republic n J onjng by Wolfgang Neumann at a 

never have been able to emerge ast in y Cologne of 100 disaster con- 

n major trading power solely om t^lofneers from nuclear power stations 
strength of a hard-working and effia J rfd chemica | work5i 

aland aloof from Ihe UnL i" agency ' 10 disCUSS emtrge " Cy 

!SL n " ineV li abl * T ldw , U ‘ n T"Son touched on a wide variety 
?r„Z!ln “" d “ ,r “ de P0, “” of subjects including: 

# At what stage the alarm bells should 
sound in public. 

f How effective dummy emergencies 
are. 

4 What the value of public informa¬ 
tion leaflet campaigns are. 

' On jus( about every point, there were 
disagreements. 



Dressed end armed to light a chemical spillage. (photo: Archiv) 




Contlnuetffrom paged 
were to simply exclude America from 
traditional markets." • 

-Seldom have Ministers and experts 
from: both sides of the Atlantic put their 
heads together as often as at present It 
remains tribe seen whether they hdve 
been'paying aoy;attentidn to what the 
others have to ■ $ayj> The trend is hot 


. wi » ‘hey conie'to terms or Will they 
be at such odds that they no longer stop 
snort at Full-scale trade war with the full 
range of tariff barriers? 

’, Wo ma y wel1 find out at the next 
Western economic summit, in Versailles 
at the beginning of June. 

. Wnfticd MOnster 

(Hannowncfca AIlgtiMliw, 20 Pebruvy 1982 ) 


A profound economic ret® 
would result, in comparison withib 
the present crisis would be a fa 
There would be no wny in which t 
depression could be offset by trades 
(he East, which in any case we co# 
longer afford to finance. 

The. dollar might be tempanrifyl 
bill the dcutschcmurk would be ten 
and out. It would not long /emu 
freely convertible currency. 

The Soviet Union would be enw 
ged to continue jeopardising suppb 
raw matcriul.s to Europe, which ch 
ly be ensured by meuns of close cp 
ration with America. 

Our dependence on the Sovtal* 
would Increusc rapidly. GermiqW 
live domestic stability und socUpd 
would go by the board. 

Since there Is no longer a Oeimd 
lional consensus stability depends* 
on the economic situation In 
than it does in other Western cowl* 

The more closely we have coft* 
ted with the Americans over the y* 
the greater our influence has b**« 
US opinion and the more interest 
have been to the Kremlin. ' 

A Federal Republic of GenWr 
had gone into voluntary isolation* 
have no influence whatever in Wash 
ton, while for the Soviet Union 
no longer be a political partner to 
ken seriously. . 

Over the past 35 years theft ^ 
been many differences of opinl*®' 
ween Germany and America. Tliep 
bdfeii surmounted becauso (hr ^ 
consensus was intact. 

, What is now happening is daojtf* 
because it calls this consensus * 
question. 

The wave of anti-Americanb®/i 
Germany is in the process of tp!F*7. 
a storm of of anti-Germanism M 
United States that could, in a 
years, make it impossible for* Jr' 
President to continue with prrtt* . 
fiance policies. . S 

America could survive. GennMfl s 
asmuch as its western half intends*® ( 
main a free country, could not. ." 

RolfF.H* 
(Die Writ. 


There has never been a reactor mis¬ 
hap inOermany. 

In the chemical industry too there has 
not, for 10 years, been an incident that 
anywhere near warranted being termed 
a catastrophe, as Herr Nimptsch of 
BASF put it 

Deskbound emergency regulation ad¬ 
ministrators were able at the meeting to 
gain a clearer idea of what unexpected 
and unpredictable things could happen 
in an emergency. 

A major upset was their topic: radia¬ 
tion, gas or toxins leaked at a nuclear 
power station or chemical works and 
threatening to contaminate the surroun¬ 
dings. 

They hope and are confident they can 
handle an emergency of this kind. So 
do we all, and since practice makes per¬ 
fect, experiments and trials are sure to 
prove fairly expensive. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
nuclear- power stations and chemical 
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works cannot be held responsible for 
disaster relief expenditure beyond their 
factory installations. 

Further risks, the court decided, were 
an act of Ood, the cost of which should 
be met by society as a whole. 

As a result, disaster control expendi¬ 
ture for power stations in Bavaria alone 
cost the taxpayer DM1 in a year, accord¬ 
ing to Hans Storner of the Munich Inte¬ 
rior Ministry. 

The Ministry has yet to work out the 
true price per kilowatt of nuclear power 
when this additional expenditure is ta¬ 
ken into account. 

Cologne, Which is encircled by che¬ 
mical works; was more interested in 
provisions relating to the chemical in¬ 
dustry. . 

On just about every point in the book 
differences of opinion arose, starting 
with information for the general public 
about what measures were envisaged in 
the event of an emergency. 

circulated leaflets to explain what to 
do in an emergency, but experts now 
feel'such campaigns arc of limited va¬ 
lue. 

they must certainly be repealed eve¬ 
ry three or four years. After a couple of 
years instructions, as a rule, ore forgot¬ 
ten or mislaid. 

Views also differ on when the general 
public ought to be warned. There is said 
to be little point in unnecessarily alarm¬ 
ing the public over gas leaks that turn 
out to be only negligible., 

But if the experts decide to wait until 
higher readings make public warnings 
indispensable, it may be too late. . 

A public official with responsibility 
for disaster control challenged the 
claim by a spokesman for a chemicals 
manufacturer that his company ;Could 
work out In 5 to 10 minutes where a 
cloud:of gas or toxins.would land. : 

But the company spokesman sajd his 
claim was based on constant practice 
with the police and backed up by prac¬ 
tical experience. . . # . 

,yVhen a major dieter happens; his 
critic said, we all knotv it takes a little 
longer than 5 or 10 minutes, i 

The cloud moves faster than the time 
it takes to sound the alarm, wjth the re-; 
suit that all relief workers can do is mop 
up disaster victims, he claimed. • , ;■ 

, The company spokesman said (hat 
would only be the case if th?re were a 
major chlorine leak. 

Evacuation was one of (he moat se¬ 
rious problems. There could be no 
dummy runs, partly because no-ibne was 
prepared to run the insurance risk of 
any accidents that might happen. 

.• It Would tfike a.genuine emergency to 
show whether thousands of families 
could be evacuated from their homes in 
minutes. Many might not want to do so, 
for feqr of looters or “because they 


didn't want to leave their budgerigar 
alone." 

Time alone would tell whether trans¬ 
port facilities were adequate and roads 
congested or blocked by gas clouds or 
kindergartens or old people's homes 
should be evacuated first. 

Should emergency ward or intensive 
care unit hospital patients be left to 
their own devices? Should the prisons 
be evacuated? 

A DQsseldorf local government offi¬ 
cial sounded an optimistic note. **Wc 
have had to carry out evacuation ma¬ 
noeuvres twice in recent months and 
both times everything has run smoothly,'' 
he said. 

Another official from southern Ger¬ 
many said one exercise, previously an¬ 
nounced, had been successful, but a re¬ 
petition held a fortnight later had been 
disastrous because advance notice was 
not given. 

“In the chemical industry," a spokes¬ 
man said, “I cannot imagine people be¬ 
ing evacuated without running an even 
greater risk than if evacuation plans 
were dropped. 

“Our mishaps are calculable. We 
know when the worst will be over. So it 
would be best to tell people to get in¬ 
doors, to seal doors and windows and 
to wait until the gas has dispersed." 

In summer this might be the best 
course of action, but in winter, a critic 
said, central heating would have to be. 
switched off and people would freeze to 
death. 

But this was all theory. Practical ex¬ 
perience, Hans Storner was happy to 
' say, had yet to be gained. 

Herr Neumann of the Hying squat} 
set up by German nuclear power sta¬ 
tions to handle emergencies was most 
. impressed by a disaster training course 
he attended in Nevada. 

- - It amounted to shock therapy, he (old 
the course. 

A radiation disaster was simulated in 
a disused military reactor in the deserts 
of Nevada, and as part of the exerciser 
contaminated reactor worker staggered 
round the building. 

He wus hopping mad at the luck Of 
safety precautions and:“lashed out ut u| 
so furiously," says Neumann, "that I 
for one was on the point of running for 
it." 

Neumann's role was that of a rescue 
worker. pne of the sights he saw was an 
injured man, armless and legless. “He 
was just a muss of bleeding flesh. 1 had 
no idea how to get him bn to the stretr 
. cher. , 

A senior hospital doctor behaved iq 
what Neumann described as an incredi: 
ble manner to prevent a makeshift ra- 
: diatipn unit from being set up jn bis hos¬ 
pital to accommodate radiation victims. ■ 

Ugly crowds and reporters with in¬ 
cessant questions hampered rescue opei 
rations.so much'that ^he relief squad 
was virtually Unable to work properly. \ 

: When’th^squad worked their.way in¬ 
to the reactor, building, which was full 
• . of hot jitegm, to switch; a valve off, 
their masks ^teamed up so badly that; 
> they could no lohger see. ; 

All they could do was feel their wa!y> 
1 over to where thei Wive. w*s While the 
alarm sounded — blaringly, incessantly. 

The tale as he (ells ills most Impressi¬ 
ve. Actors convincingly played their 
. parts, bouncers threw punches and one 
| man on the course left the hot steam 
! with a bad leg injury, 
i Incendiary workers arranged explo-, 
. sions in which the lighting fell from the; 
' ceiling. Make-up artists mocked up in¬ 
juries the sight of which was almost 
more than he could bear. • j. 

Friedrich K, Kuryid \ 
(Miner 5tadt-Anzel£er. 19 February 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


j BERLIN FILM FESTIVAL 

I Fassbinder wins award for drug 
story with an added dimension 


rvirector Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
jjwas awarded the Golden Bear at 
the Berlin film festival for his latest film 
Die Schnsucht der Veronika Voss (The 
longing of Veronika Voss). 

He arrived at the premiere wearing a 
smart dove-grey pin-striped suit and 
looking as though he had the award in 
the bag, or so festival regulars said. 

The title and storyline give the super¬ 
ficial IfiTpressramnat the mfiiFfnu ~Ts'~ 
pulp magazine stuff. It tells the talc of 
sn aging morphium addict of a film 
star. 

She is taken to the cleaners by an ice- 
cold woman doctor claiming to be a 
neurologist and then deliberately 
prompted to commit suicide. 

It sounds like the story of Third 
Reich film star Sibylle Schmitz, who 
was a drug addict and tried to commit 
suicide by taking an overdose of pills. 

' Fassbinder said in Berlin that she hud 
inspired him to make the film The 
screenplay was written by Peter Mfir- 
theshelmer and Pea Frbhlich. 

Die Schnsucht der Veronika Voss is 
one of the finest black-and-white films 
to have been mude for some lime in 
Germany, with its subtle use of light. 

...It is also one of Fassbinder's finest 
achievements, being unexceptionable in 
its choice of stylistic means to the point 
of self-denial, making it formally boring 
fora filmby Fassbinder. 

it conjures memories of Billy Wil¬ 
der's Sunset Boulevard, willy. Wiljjiyp. 
Holden as the gossip columnist and 
Bette Davis os an aging screen star. 

They meet by coincidence in her 
mausoleum of a homo nnd he gives her 
a little emotional wurmth und fresh ho- 
1 pc. In Fassbinder's film the columnist's 
part is played by Hilmur Thutc ns u 
sports reporter. 

The film is set in 50s Berlin, with 
nondescript street scenes and the.repor¬ 
ter’s nondescript apartment, He has a 
pre-war radio churning out parliamen¬ 
tary debates on whether or not to join 
Nato and works in on open-plun 
; newspaper office. 

Cameraman Franz Xavcr Schwarz- 
berger uses light fillers and a smoke ge¬ 
nerator to good effect, creating a foggy, 
mysterious setting reminiscent of Holly¬ 
wood predecessors. 

The doctor’s apartment is a stark con- 
1 frast, a cold dream In sterile white, with 
mirrors reflecting the light and creating 
1 jn effect of scurrilous, transparent 
1 brightness. 

r-. The .film is more th an the drug story 
Pasjbinder makes it out to be. 11 is a ae- 
daration of love of the cinema that for 
|!ie first time shows us a Fassbinder 
bowed over jiis material almost unsenti- 
mcntally. 

But there is a little too much identifi¬ 
cation with it and a little too little pro¬ 
ductive resistance, 

...The festival jury were expected to 
: Me longer than usual, given that the 
■Jhyor German film of the year was pro¬ 
bably Werner Herzog’s Fitzcarraldo. 
i ;i Herzog's film is the official German 
, : <ptry for the Cannes film festival this 
l.ftar, but there could not be said to have 
AS** 1 * a truly outstanding film oh show 
Berlin. 

• There certainly wasn't one among the 
} 9"iciaj entries, although arguably there 
jkjj* s °me interesting material in the 
n*. “ no Fficial show. Which this year out¬ 


shone by far the Young Film Forum as 
a source of surprises, discoveries and 
alternatives. 

There was, for instance, Gallipoli by 
Peter Weir, the Australian director of 
The Flood and Valentine's Day Picnic. 

It is a tale of friendship shared by two 
men, tender and intense. 

It is also a dramatic and melancholy 
reminder of a national trauma, the First 
World War episode in the Dardanelles 
where a company of Anzacs was sent in 
by incompetent British commanders 
and wiped out by the Germans and 
Turks. 

There Rre moments at which Gallipo¬ 
li reminds one of ICurusawa’s master¬ 
piece Kagemusha. 

It may be a mystification of war but it 
is more humane than the more or less 
cynical stripping of humanity for man, 
the cannon-fodder shaking in its boots 
that is what the so-called critical rea¬ 
lism of anti-war films usually ends up 
with. 

Several official entries achieved more 
than a succis d’estime, however. They 
included the Swedish entry, The Sim¬ 
pleton Murderer, the tale of a boy with 
a speech defect who is looked on as an 
idiot and one duy hits back at his envi¬ 
ronment. 

Isn’t It My Life? was the US entry, 
directed by John Badham and starring 
first-rate actors. It dealt with the prob¬ 
lem of euthanasia, and did so with more 

-ili,. n mp marU yon.l iiilriiliniis- 

Richard Drey fuss plays a sculptor 
paralysed in an accident, John Cassave¬ 
tes the doctor who wants to keep him 


W hile one film critic in Berlin may 
say he has yet to .sec a good film 
at this ycur's festival, unothcr may reply 
that he has not ycl seen a bad one. 

But what is a good film these days? It 
is hard to say when you no longer have 
uny specific expectations or yardsticks. 

There ure films you watch nnd take 
In. They are by no means boring. The 
scat Is comfortable. There is action on 
the screen and it is cold outside. 

The Zoo-Palast, where the official 
Berlin film festival entries and specials 
were shown, is a fine cinema. It is one 
of the last really large ones, still churn¬ 
ing out illusions. One wonders how 
long it will stay in business as it is. 

So the official entries definitely have 
the best of it. The Delphi, where the Fo¬ 
rum entries were shown, may also be'a 
large cinema but it is ill-suited for films 

wirnloT Dimes'. . 

Most films in this section of the fest¬ 
ival ran original soundtracks with sub¬ 
titles, which 1 was a pleasant change 
from (he usual German dubbing, but 
unfortunately people's heads kept get¬ 
ting in the way. 

It would have been so easy to tilt (he 
projectors a little higher so that every¬ 
one could sec everything. One wonders 
why this Wasn’t done. 

Maybe it was because the forum Is 
generally held to be a loss-maker and 
waste of lime, resulting in the self-ful¬ 
filling decision to keep it short of cash. 

Something certainly ought to be done 
about this 1 state of affairs. The forum 
has long been the attraction Of the Ber¬ 
lin film festival, and not just for film 
freaks but for the ordinary Berlin film- 
goihg public. 


alive at all costs and 
despite his pain and 
suffering. The film 
is a vast improve¬ 
ment on the usual 
well-meaning TV 
film, dealing ur¬ 
gently with the sub¬ 
ject and never gett¬ 
ing lost in abstrac¬ 
tion or moralising. 

It is also most pro- t 
fessional, without 
being overly so. 

Film festivals inevi¬ 
table lend to overdo veronl 

it. There were 108 

showings on one day at Berlin. Who 
could possibly wade through all that? 

How is one to retain some sense of 
judgement? How is one to remain re¬ 
ceptive to the less spectacular, subtler 
approach? The numbers game is infla¬ 
tionary and bad. 

Pierre Granier-Deferre, a 54-year-old 
French veteran as a cutter and assistant 
director, had his latest film, The Wom¬ 
an at the Window, shown in Berlin. It 
followed his The Marital Cage and is 
his best yet. 

/I Strange Tale was the only official 
French entry, but unofficial entries in¬ 
cluded Tavernier’s original and lively 
The Pigsty and Verneuil's Thousand 
Billion Dollars. 

The Strungc Tule begins as a typically 

lucky one; who earns his living by'chat¬ 
ting with his workmates. 

It imperceptibly develops into a cusc 



Veronika Voss, played by Rosel Zach, 

(Photo: Filmvcring der Autoren) 

Who study of human and social authority 
it? and its vocabulary of power, 
ise of Michel Piccoli as ■ the new boss of 
in re- young PR man Louis Coline, played by 
ubtler Gfcrard Lanvin, for which the hero was 
infla- not prepared. 

They include unexpected gestures of 
ar-old friendship and surprising tokens of 
iistant trust and confidence. 

Worn- Coline works hard for the new boss, 
lin. It who moves into his home, ruins his 
ind is marriage nnd ties of friendship and 
abandons him as an empty shell, 
fficinl Suddenly one day, as suddenly and 
es in- mysteriously as he appeared, he vani- 
lively shes again. A Strange Tale is more than 
usand a white-collar psychological thriller. 

It is a complex and profound, yet scc- 
licnlly mingiy nonchalant nnd unassuming 
-hut a narrative study of the master and mah 1 
r'chnt- topic or father and son relntionship. r 

Brigitte Desa/m 

U CUSC (KtilncrSUidl-Aiucijjcr, 20 I chruary 14821 


Too many heads 
spoil 

the subtitles 

It is wider and richer in range than 
(he Golden Bear competition, which is 
limited to the full-length international 
nurrative motion picture. 

Kci Kumei, for instance, deolt in his 
Shimoyama Case with a historic event 
in post-war Japan, a murder that was 
laid at the door of the trade unions. 

Pierre Granier : Deferre of France 
describes in A Strange 7a/e the bondage 
a white-collar worker finds himself in 
when three new bosses take over his 
firm and lake it (and him) to pieces. 

, Christopher Petit of Dritain r who 
made His debut two years ago with a 
mysterious film entitled Radio On that 
was a sensitive reflection of life in Bri¬ 
tain today ,along the lines of tm Lauf 
derZeit, had his new film shown. 

Entitled No Job. For A Woman, it 
plunges headlong into just about every 
genre going; the crime thriller, the Go¬ 
thic novel and the melodrama. 

Sad to say 4 he does so very ineptly, 
with no indication of dramatic feeling, 
and th& fear and trembling he prompts 
(the lonely house, the mad murderer 
and a complicated plot) is all dija vu. 

1 Encodnter in Beirut , a Lebanese- 
Tu nisi all-Belgian co-production direc¬ 
ted by Borhane Alaouie, is most impres¬ 
sive. It deals with a topic in which 
SchlOndorff did hot entirely succeed 


with his The Forgery: the civil war in 
Lebanon und the partition of Beirut. 

Two people who live in different 
puns of the city try to meet again.They 
were in love with each other, had just 
fallen in love, when the war parted 
them. 

True, U's an old story, except that this 
time it is not a river Hint separates the 
young lovers but a demarcation lino di¬ 
viding a city. . i • 1 .i • 

■ The Lebanese director's strong point 
is his patiently observed authenticity. 
Encounter in Beirut is a film of slow 
motion, of standstill, of observation, of 
speechlessness and mourning. . 

Unfortunately, the director disavows 
the unpretentious earnest of his film a 
little in a postscript screened as a party 
given to mark the end of location work. 

At his party the people present dis- 
<cuss whether the mani who has returned 
to i Beirut, while the woman, a fellow- 
student, has- emigrated to the United 
States without having got to see him 
again; ought to commit suicide or not. 

• Heidi Gence's children’s film Kraft- 
probe (Trial of Strength) was a film wi¬ 
thout images and lacking in expression, 
as it were. Its topic was that of a Swe¬ 
dish entry last year, a child left alone in 
the big city, but the Swedish film was 
better and mofe imaginative. 

Betrayal was the title of a Norwegian 
film on a similar subject that left an en¬ 
tirely different impression. We see the 
■last days of the Second World War and 
(he first months of peace in Ndrway 
through a little girl’s eyes. 

We are mainly showii hef family and 
its decline and fall. Her father Is having 
Continued on page 12 •» 
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■ THE BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

Report on open-plan offices 
stirs a hornet’s nest 


M unich biochemist Frederic Vester, 
an authority on stress, says that 
the sight of the boss all day at work is 
sure to make you Hi sooner or later. 

A survey commissioned by the Bonn 
Labour Ministry may not reach such 
drastic conclusions but it too rules that 
open-plan offices tend to make people 
ill. 

The report was compiled by the Rhi¬ 
neland region of the Tt) V, or Technical 
Inspection Association, the agency most 
Germans associate with two-year road- 
worthiness tests on motor vehicles. 

Its Findings, that open-plan offices 
ure not healthy, went to the Labour Mi¬ 
nistry, where slate secretary Anke Fuchs 
has used them as the basis of a political 
demand. 

. If humanisation of the working world 
is to be more than a slogan, she says, 
open-plan offices must be scrapped.in 
the long term. 

This news enme as n profound shock 
to planners at. the desks of their indivi¬ 
dual, managerial offices. Had they been 
misled for the past 20 years? 

■. For the past two deoades It has gene¬ 
rally been assumed that open-plan offi¬ 
ces with greenery and partitions is the 
best, the most progressive and most hu¬ 
mane 8rrangament there is. 

Tile open plan is accompanied by 
friendly colour patterns, expensive air 
conditioning units, sound-absorbing 
t cartot|.and neat canteens 1 for the.tea or 
CofTee break' 

The Tl)V inspectors spent two years 
testing conditions in six different open- 
plan offices and found that the staff suf¬ 
fered from headaches, poor digestion 
and lack of sleep. 

They felt they lacked privacy, were 
constantly interrupted and disturbed, 
and hampered by. bad light, bad air and 
poorncouslka. 

1 They complained of having to work 
in public, of needing excessive powers 
of concentration and of being unabio to 
influence surroundings. 

■ They could not individually arrange 
their heating, lighting and ventilation 
and were overwhelmingly (95 per cent 
of a sample of 291 office workers) 
against the open plan... 

» These findings were bound to cause a 
stir. The Tt)V office in Cologne and the 
Labour. Ministry in Bonn were bombar¬ 
ded With telephone calls froms aggrie¬ 
ved ; open-plan office designers and 
c6nstnictors,.i ;<l j. ... . . iV . 

; They Wore also antiwed under with 
phone calls arid letters of thanks from 
open-plan office workers. Newspapers 
too; Were sent renders' letters on the 
subject , • 

The report seemed to have stirred up 
a hornets* nest. Managements of com¬ 
panies* with open-plan 1 Offices are busy 
: .thinking up countenMoves. 

A Bavaria-based study group on mo¬ 
dern office technology has held a semi¬ 
nar in.Dflsseldorf-on:: “Do Open-Plan 
Offices Make People 111?*’ - 
In a one-day course costing DM470, 
plus'.value-added, tax, executives were 
briefed at the North;Rhine-Westphalian 
.capital's Nikko Hotel on why open plan 
was best. «■ . r , 

They were all personnel, managers, 
directors and the like, veritable captains 
of deskbpund industry.,. , 

They were briefed by; prize-winning 


designers, planners and architects, a 
specialist in labour medicine and a re¬ 
presentative of the Trades Union Con¬ 
federation (DOB). 

The Tt)V was represented by Profes¬ 
sor Karl Heinz Lindackers, its vice- 
chairman, and the proceedings were 
chaired by QUnther von Lojewski, a TV 
linkman. 

The Ministry of Labour declined to 
send a spokesman, it s.iid it was not 
prepared to be associated with a gather¬ 
ing at which existing viewpoints would 
merely be outlined. 

The Ministry's spokesman later told a 
KQlner Stadt-Anzeiger reporter that In 
his view the entire proceedings, atten¬ 
ded by an audience of 200 or so, could 
not be said to have been worthy of se¬ 
rious attention. 

Supporters of the open-plan office 
wore certainly able to outline their ideas 
almost without interruption ail day to 
others of their persuasion. 

They assured each other how ideal 
such office, designs could be aqd hpw 
bad and poorly-balanced the TUV re¬ 
port thus was. 

At the height of the proceedings 
works councillors from a number of 
leading companies took to the rostrum 
to say .that open-plan office staff in 
their firms were, by and large, satisfied. 

They were given a big hand by the 
audience. . . 

: Professor Lindackers was able on 
three occasions to speak up in justifica¬ 
tion of (ho work carried out by his col¬ 
leagues. But the audience were clearly 
unimpressed and more interested in 
hearing the next critic of the survey. 

More than once ho asked to be given 
a convincing reason why there had to 
be any such thing as open-plan offices. 
None was forthcoming. 

Instead, it grew clearer as the day 
went on why peoplo from all over the 


Continued from page 11 

an affair with - a shop assistant and 
dreams of emigrating to Canada. 

Her mother is on the verge of insani¬ 
ty. The girl meets,her first love, a boy 
next door who is put in a children's 
home. She rebels against her parents, 
who are always quarreling over money, 
and develops, an ambivalent relation¬ 
ship to them. 

Betrayal, directed by. Vibekke Lokke- 
. berg, portrays the betrayal of a dipt), its 
youth and d* feelings. ,." r 
Peter Bacso’s The Witness might well 
also have been entitled The Betrayal: a 
betrayal of socialism. It Is a satire he di¬ 
rected in 1968 that Is only, now being 
shdwn jn his native Hungary. 

It is hard to belitve that he was ever 
allowed td ihalce the film, let alone that 
it is on show in Hungary. • ■ * 

• His simple, naive, trusting hero belie¬ 
ves literally in the- promises Socialism 
makes and puts them into practice. This 
leads to the 'discovery of a nepotistic 
system in which a sentimental;and cyni¬ 
cal authority.reminiscent of Kafka tries 
to oblige an all-powerful I Big Brother. - 
The most amusing conflicts ensue, 
and .Bacso misses no opportunity of 
loosing his bp to. of satire at the system 
of personality cults.. . 

Pt3 ipsseiiani’s Pastoralp shoys how 
rural, civilisatipn, archaism and anar- 


1 ' f 1 * 1 . 



country had converged on DUsseldorf 
for the gathering. 

Their aim was to arrive at some way 
or other in which to end the entire de¬ 
bate, on whether or not open-plan offi¬ 
ces were a good idea before office $tafT 
started getting ideas on the subject. 

By the afternoon Herr von Lojewski 
had abandoned his impartiality. There 
could surely be no doubt that the report 
had made economic mischief, he said. 
It Was merely a matter of how much 
harm had been done. 

This assumption was then taken us 
read. If it had been discussed, maybe 
the other side of the coin might have 
been given consideration. 

How much harm has been done, one 
could just as well ask, if the TOV report 
were to bo vindicated? 

Instead, the conclusion.reached was 
that open-plan offices aro good and the 
findings of. the TOV survey bad. Quod 
oral demonstrandum. 

AJI that remained was to consider 
how the TOV and the Ministry of La¬ 
bour were to be persuaded to think 
aguin. 

The head of the health sorvico of h 
C ologne motor manufacturer tried a di¬ 
rect approach. He asked Professor Lin- 


chism undermine tho alleged socialisa¬ 
tion of life; • 

This, at least, is one of the themes of 
the latest film of a Georgian director of 
whose previous films we have only seen 
The Vintage. 

We see how four urban musicians tra¬ 
vel far out into the pr6virtfce$ of Georgia 
iri Summer. They rehearse and play for 
temselvcs. ! 

Th^y hardly come into contact with 
the peasants, whp Jive their own lives, 
filch communal, prqperty and squabble, 
holding celebrations arid tolerating the 
strangers. 

: Io^elianj is, a popt of, pictorial ian- 
gqage. His Pastorale is at times reminis,- 
cept of Doyshpqko, but he lacks the em¬ 
phatic lyricism of his Ukrainian fellow- 
countryman. 

, His poem of the countryside is baped 
on being.Japonic, on,missing details, out, 
putting .tiny pieces together and 


on 


leaving the rest to the audience, it being 
up to )hem to use thejr Imagination and 
.make sense of it all in an act of poetic 
association. , . 

These are but, a f ? w of the Films 
shown at the forum. ,Few of the main 
entries, apart from. Fassbinder's The 
Lon ginger Y$(onika Voss, were able to 

improve pn the m . • ‘ , ' 

, Wolfram SchQtte x 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 February 1922) 


Under the eye of the boss. 

(Photo: Murinnne vonderL^ 

dnekers whether, after all he had la 
he was prepared to agree that \k 
dings need not be generally valid. 

The professor gave a straight aw 
“No." 

So the gathering agreed to callei; 
Ministry to commission a further ft) 
nnd, if it refused to do so, to com 
sion one itself. 

At the snme lime it was snnou 
with a reference to the stnndingefL 
people at thu conference, that a peo 
would be launched. 

At the Ministry a further rcportki 
felt to be needed. Ministry o& 
Georg Klicsch snys the TOV repono 
tains such n wealth of data ibrii 
may readily generalise from it. 

Resides, the Federal Labour fto 
lion und Accident Rcscurch IfliHt 
had monitored the survey andgiiu 
approval. .. 

’flic main point made by criticsm 
only one kind of opcn-plun offa 
dault with in the report: udminijw 
(local government offices in HOrtU 
Cologne). 

Herr Klicsch says this object** 
not hold water. Shortcoming* d* 
lack of privucy nnd self-dciofl* 3 
nnd inadequate heating and wtf 
upply to nil kinds of open-pto®** 
whothcr administrative or indu'trisL 
Besides, over 95 per cent d ^ 
workers polled said they wouM#* 
work in conventional offices. 11* 
suggests, is surely a convincing fo 01 

Letters arrive daily at the . 
from longsufTering open-plan 0 | 
workers. Almost to a man they**®.; 
ved that someone has at lost surfltBfl 
up the courage to voice criticism. 

Three university professors I' 1 " . 
ready written (n saying they h*'* 
ried out research projects in th*r 
which similar conclusions *** • 
died. None lias claimed td 
ched conclusions that ran counts 
TOVsurvey. 1 

M We are used to criticism of dAP 

Herr Klicsch says. M No-6he 
being accused of getting his ft 3 
all wrong." 

He recalls an earlier sufyey dw ! 
market cash desks in which * **, 
kind of arrangement was founds 
health hazard. 

there was 'heated criticisrfi 
findings loo, leading to the 
ing of a second opinion from • • 

professor. Bui his findings taiH* 0 
those of the initial report. 

tint*" 


C ologne doctors and sociologists 
have interviewed about 100 heroin 
addicts in North Rhine-Westphalia to 
find out how they took to drugs. 

Their published findings arc said to 
be the most comprehensive report yet 
compiled on addiction. 

There are about 60,000 heroin addicts 
in the Federal Republics of Germany; 
there are about 6,000 newcomers a year. 

The report was compiled by Dr Her¬ 
bert Berger of Marienheide Hospital, 
Dr Karl-Heinz Reuband of Cologne 
University's central empirical social re¬ 
search archives and Ulrichc Widiitzek 
of the Cologne child research unit. 

Young addicts were questioned in in¬ 
terviews lasting several hours on how 
they were first introduced to drugs and 

'-came to take heroin. _.... 

The authors say the report is not only 
ihe most comprehensive yet; it is also 
claimed to be the first-ever empirical 
survey of heroin addiction in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 

Four out of five young addicts inter¬ 
viewed were aged between 18 and 22. 
Their social and economic backgrounds 
were fairly average, with all rungs of the 
social ladder represented. 

Heroin addicts came from alt walks 
of life and only half the interviewees 
were children of working-class parents, 
but that was still a higher proportion 
than among users or soft drugs. 

Roughly half came from broken ho¬ 
mes. Parents were either divorced or se¬ 
parated, or one or the other had died. 

Even if both parents were around, fa¬ 
mily life had tended to bo turbulent. 
The juvenile had nothing to do with 
parental problems and kept his own to 
himself. 

Ties with parents tended to be weak 
because they were felt not to under¬ 
stand /heir children prope rly. A reUUon- 
ihip of trust existed, lr at all; with the 
mother. 


BEHAVIOUR 


Anatomy of a junkie: why 
people take to heroin 


lenmt as soon as they came into contact 
with their first soft drugs. 

Yet they were not outsiders or out¬ 
casts before they took to heroin. About 
60 per cent said they had had no diffi¬ 
culty in making contact with others. 

Six out of 10 said that as children and 
in their early teens they had been on 
equal terms with their friends. Twenty- 
eight per cent even claimed to have 
been particularly Influential or leaders 
of the pack. 

Most addicts interviewed were hook¬ 
ed on soft drugs at school or during 
their apprenticeship. Thirty-seven per 
cent had experimented with narcotics 
by the time they were fourteen. 

Well over three quarters began with 
hash, but it would be wrong to blame 
cannabis as the road to hell; only about 
five per cent of hash users ever go on to 
try heroin. 

But to start with cannabis in the first 
place, the experts write, you need not 
only to be willing to try but also to have 
un opportunity of doing so. 

In many respects drug-taking is a re¬ 
sult of everyday situations. All kids soo¬ 
ner or later come across others who 


take drugs. They are more likely to show 
interest if they are friends or people they 
know. 

So in view of the crucial role played 
by friends and acquaintances it is not 
the loners but the gregarious youngsters 
who run the gravest risk of drug addic¬ 
tion, it would seem. 

Trouble at home, at school or with 
friends seldom seems to have had any 
effect in deciding youngsters to experi¬ 
ment with drugs. 

None of the mainliners in custody 
said they had been heavily persuaded 
or pressurised in any way to try narco¬ 
tics the first time. 

As soft drug-takers they automatical¬ 
ly got to know their first heroin addicts. 
Initially they may have viewed them 
with misgivings, feeling alarmed at the 
prospect of addiction. 

But these fears were dispelled as soon 
ns they made the acquaintance of other 
junkies whose way of life they admired 
and who did not seem to measure up to 
the accepted clichfes about drug addicts. 

Even when they arc abjectly reliant 
on heroin, addicts make a point of ap¬ 
pearing cool, calm and self-assured. 


uch of what children learn they 


learn by imitating others. Re- 


M 

search clearly shows that modelling 
oneself on others is an important port of 
learning how to get on with other peo¬ 
ple. 


Fathers paid little or no nttention to 
the children's upbringing. There wore 
no emotional climaxes. The family got 
along with each other, but that was 
about all. it wus strictly a relationship 
of convenience. 

Addicts did not gel far at school. 
Most went to the least demanding cate¬ 
gory of secondary school and left ot the 
earliest opportunity; only one in four 
went to grammar school or college. 

Most had felt school to be not much 
fun. After school they usually served a 
craft apprenticeship, but only about 40 
per cent qualified as Journeymen, 

So only about one in four had career 
.qualifications. Apprenticeships were of¬ 
ten abandoned because of addiction 
Problems, while many gave up tho trade 


So the unsatisfactory cash 
quietly refitted, and that was 
tho man from the Ministry- ,j j-r 

. , GuntramMPllc'f*^ 

. (KOlnct; 


Blit J why imitate 1 'ono 
viour rather than another? Children 
don’t imitate every conceivable model. 
How do they choose? Scientists are not 
sure. 

Wolfgang Michael is, an Augsburg 
psychologist, says observation of a mo¬ 
de of behaviour does not, on Us own, 
prompt someone to imitate it. 

Behaviour is only imitated when a 
child feels so inclined in any case, he 
says. It depends on the child's motiva¬ 
tion how ho interprets his model and 
with what uim and purpose he imitates 
it. 

So a child may interpret a mode of 
behaviour in an entirely different way 
to the person he sees doing whatever it 
is. 

It will slip into mum’s shoes because 
it wants to be just like mum and not be¬ 


Children able to 
mimic with 
ad a .v w. - . di s e rimwatfon 
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cause it needs to wear them for going 
out. 

Professor Michael Is' theory Is borne 
out by the findings of Horst Zumkley, a 
SaarbrUcken University psychologist. 
Dr Zumkley says children at play arc 
more likely to imitate aggressive beha¬ 
viour if they have been playing keenly 
and with cnjoymonl. 

This observation, he concedes, docs 
not allow of a conclusive inference as to 
the part played by the mimic child's ac¬ 
tual motivation. 

So he has carried out an experiment 
with 58 children from various kinder¬ 
gartens in the Saar, showing them 8 film 
in which two models starred with a big 
plastic doll, first in an aggressive man¬ 
ner, then in a non-aggressive one. 

In the first scene the model hammer¬ 
ed away at (he doll with a plastic ham¬ 
mer, in the second he danced with the 
doll in his arms, stepping over the ham¬ 
mer, which lay on the ground. 

Before the film was shown Dr Zum¬ 
kley tried to influence the children's 
motives. He spent half an hour with one 
group on a task that required powers of 
concentration, the idea being to make 
(hem feel like playing instead. 

The other group spent half an hour at 
play to make them feel less in need of 
diversion, while a third was told it was 
a test and they must try: very hard to 
; concentrate. 

The Idea of the test* he said, was to 
find out how much progress they hail 
made at kindergarten and whether (hey 
were old enough to go to school, so 
would they please pay attention and do 
their best? 

Once the film had been run the chil¬ 
dren were told (here would be a short 
interval, so they were free to do what 
they wanted for a while, 


Sooner or later the potential addict 
sees how a friend feels great under the 
influence. Seventy-nine per cent said 
curiosity about how it felt to be high 
had prompted them to try it and sec. 

On average it takes youngsters two 
years to progress From soft drugs to 
their first heroin. From then to addic¬ 
tion it is a matter of only weeks or 
months. 

Eight out of 10 first-timers feel their 
first shot to be enjoyable and repeat the 
experiment within a matter of hours. 

Before long their life centres on the 
drug. Life seems to consist of getting 
hold of heroin and taking it. Drug¬ 
peddling and small-time crime foot the 
bill. 

Many addicts claim a short life and a 
merry one is best. Drugs are invariably 
considered more important than sex, al¬ 
though good-looking addicts often have 
girlfriends or boyfriends as a status 
symbol. 

By and large, addicts feel addiction 
has enhanced their reputation among 
their friends and acquaintances. But all 
are also convinced the scene has lost 
much of its erstwhile attraction for 
them. 

So it is hardly surprising to learn 
that three out of four have tried at some 
stage or other to drop the habit by 
themselves; they seldom succeed. 

deutscher frorschungsdiehst 

(Frankfurter Allgcmelnfl Zettunfj 
fflr Deutschland, 23 February 1982) 


They were taken into a room full of 
toys, including a plastic doll and a ham¬ 
mer. They spent 10 minutes in this room 
and their behaviour was closely ob¬ 
served, but by stalT who had not been 
(old what the object of the exercise was. 

The various motives were found to 
have a distinct effect on the children's 
post-film behaviour while under obser¬ 
vation. 

The group that had been motivated to 
play and the group that had been moti¬ 
vated to do its best seemed much more 
Inclined to imitate what they had seen 
than the third group. 

Oddly enough, the children that had 
been totd to pay attention and try hard 
showed less interest In aggressive beha¬ 
viour than the group that had been en¬ 
couraged to take a play break. 

Maybe that was because they felt 
they were expected to be good, espe¬ 
cially as grown-ups were interested in 
whether or not they were ready to go to 
school. 

After the play break the children 
were then asked what they had been do¬ 
ing and why. The group that had been 
concentrating beforehand said for the 
most part that they had been playing 
after the film. 

The group that had been told their 
.suitability for attending school was to 
be tested mostly claimed they had been 
keen to show what they could do. 

.. This shows. Dr Zumkley says, not on¬ 
ly that what the instructor said definite¬ 
ly affected how the children behaved. 

It also shows, he writes In. the 
Zcltschrift /Or Entwlckhwgspsychologlc 
und P&dagogischc Pgychologfe, that 
there can be altogether different inten¬ 
tions behind identical behaviour, de¬ 
pending on motivation. 

Interviews with the kindergarten chil¬ 
dren showed that the model's behaviour 
was interpreted in different ways; 1 De¬ 
pending how they themselves were mo¬ 
tivated, (hey took the behaviour of the 
film figure to suggest either play or 
achievement. 

Winfried Berner 
(Kleler Nach rich ten, (9 February 1982) 
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No matter what, Chopper just 
won’t give up the ghost 


Mannesmann Demag, 
your partner with expe¬ 
rience In all matters of 
mechanical engineering 
and plant construction: 
With a broad financial 
base; world-wide sales 
network and a future- 
oriented research and •. 
development programme, 
for new products. 

Mannesmann Demag AG 

Postfach 100141, D-4100 Dulabliiji 
Fed. Rep. of Germany 
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J ust before mid-day yesterday, listen- j 
ep tuned in to the Third Program- 
pe of Bayerischer Rundfunk, Munich, ; 
2eard for themselves B&v&na’s: latest 
JhosL 

T n has been haunting a dentist’s prac-: 
ice near Regensburg for nearly a year, - 
defying bids by both the police and the 
post office to lay it. 

l- < ?Wha LAflvg_vou gone, and done.,you j 
itupid fools7” the ghost complained in 
aloud, clear and throaty voice heard by 
listeners all over Bavaria. 

"You've taken away my switchboard. 
But I can hear you just as well, so don’t 
you think I'm not still listening Ini’* 

The ghost Is absolutely right. Post of- 
Ike engineers have disconnected the en- 
L telephone system of the dentist in 
{Sjeutraubling, near Regensburg, since, 
pie trouble began. 

■ It started just over 11. months ago 1 
whan the dentist wit talking to a patient j 
&d The Voice audcfeply announced: 
tYou needn't bother going. It won't 
^ you the slightest good." 

<lt hasn't.done the post office engl-i 
uen much good either. When first cai¬ 
rn in, they thought It was just.a radio 
§i» whose goose they could cook easi- 
w enough. 

te^Tbe Voice simply made fun of 
fe$'Tbey installed. 4 new lipo and ra- 
m »ll'fe telephone cable In the build- 
ftg AlPtetensIons were desd-ended 
Wd a nauunaln line . was wired in. All 
ftnosvtUp^ •• “nTDirjjpjiwip 


Freiburg parapsychologist Hans Ben¬ 
der suspects The Voice of being a para¬ 
normal phenomenon. He recalls the ca¬ 
se of a secretary in a lawyer's office in 
Rosenheim, Bavaria, in 1967. Light 
bulbs burst and and electrical equip¬ 
ment went dead wherever she was. 

Even the dead-ended telephone kept 
ringing and dialled for the time 90 times 
dn a.row. "I was beat,” says the post of¬ 
fice engineer who was there at the time, 
“I just didn’t know what to do next.” 

The 1967 ghost didn’t quit until the 
secretary left. She is now a happily-mar¬ 
ried woman and gets through no more 
light bulbs than you or me. 

Wolfgang BOchel, a Bochum profes¬ 
sor of natural philosophy, holds her and 
Claudia responsible for what is going 
on. 

The Voice is an expression of what he 
terras^ uqqqucip^s, oyer; which-wo 
have no control, and which mainly 
comes to the fore ‘during piiberiy, and 
more in connection with ; ydung wpften: 
than with young men. . iS , 
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! Claudia... Choppat la atlll hanging tround. i •■/1 

’ ; (rtiolosdlBakluille) 

• ■ 1 ■ i.!;!.« --dj 

Christian background tip 


i •; 


the carnival tradition 


unosts aiso seem more uapiy to ,be 
active where the work is hand and the' 
people affetfed.hwp personal;.prob¬ 
lems. 

After the broadcast file JfayeHscher 
Rundfunk switchboard Waa bombarded 
with ;oaUs: from dpctqrg Wjip pajd the 1 ' 
voice Wft* Mflmifltakably thaj,of ( a ; C4ncer 
patient'Whose vocal chords had been re- 
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v Chinas for-air and teoh 
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| The Voice (he calls himself Chopper) * 
I itiU very much In evidence and has f 06 
Moped a soft spot (br the dentist's tra( 
^•year-old secretary, Claudia. / 

f I love you, Claudia," he says, with 
p beating about the bush. At times he T? 
b s little less blunt, just asking her how 
p is feeling, 

3 She has grown used to such ethereal • th 
venations and simply answere: "Oh, ■ 

bad. I have a lot to do but I'm quite 
rfng It" "Aro you?" The Voice 
•W’mglad to hear It" ...i; 

{Yofce has ffllojl potire recordiHi 
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But If it is a case of a sick joker, the : 
post office engineen ought to be able to ; 
track him down. 

Another explanation was given for a 
1968 ghost in Nioklhcim, near Rosen¬ 
heim, that threw stones round a crane-, 
driver's home when the windows were; 
olosed. 

Parapsychologists were convinced: 
they were on to a psyohokinetlo pheno¬ 
menon, bu.t the village priest had his! 
own ideas bh,thefubji 


ftmiiyimd 
edu). of their 
20 years prt-i 




P rimitive dermanio rites of spring,' 
heathen fertility ritea and veSilges 
of Ancient Roman orgies have all been 
trundled out in their time to explain the 
origins of the carnival season. 
Dietz-Rtidigcr Moser, a Freiburg eth- 

jays carnival dates back ta early Chris¬ 
tianity. ; 

! He traces It to St Augustine, 345-430, 
and his Do dvitato Dei (On the City of 
jGod) and has recently submitted his 
findings to the Sdentiflo Research Aa- 
i solation in Bonn. t - 

* Systematic comparison of vnnohr 
carnival cuatoms .tobk him Back to the 
;Collegium Oermanicum, a Jesuit colle-, 
go hvftomc where the Roman Catholio 
tinml|igehtsla were trained for the 
;Countjw*RefoRhdlon in Germapy. 

, 1 Dodimehts WUhe college archives 
:(th.0*dJUege ,M f<Med In ;15ji) refer 
.to,gaihea reguIaHyneld at 
i^rttfrtpportray woridly evilhipwi^ 

: io pos^l^fbnna ’ ' 


J tradition 

The badrgrouhd against ^hiCh' -the 
carnival games must, be seen, the pro? 
fessor says, |s Augustine'S view qf 1 histQj- 
ry and of the■ World aS af sthiggld bet 4 
ween the City of JGod and,the. world of 
the flesh. i . ....*■:« -. 

As examples' of tbd depr^yity ‘ of thd 
latter St! AligUstine IdCdd * Ancient Rome 
and pahylop. butthe jdo^rpbti pffect of 
the portrayal of worldly, pleasures sopn 

....More nnd more Catholics grew to en- 
Irwear»hardly surpris¬ 
ing that prtide Protestant theologians 
untiringly pilloried Papist improprie-i 
; ties. 

! Carnival, Patching and Mardi Gras 
; certainly flourish only lq Catholio couni 
! tries. In Protestant, areas they were ban- 
I nod as Roman. . 
i To this day, ProjjjM«Qr Moser leys^ 
; carnival customs are slmjlq^tn Switzer¬ 
land, the Rhine! and{ France, Italy, 
SpgLlru hnudl and the,Caribbean , 

WbyiRwh lq nUegbries 

or,luiy#rti(jitol 


carnival figHre, just aa carnivals 
‘ ' Wrdeplct 
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°S more we oan do. 
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Carnival time In Mlndelheim. (pbou>:Arehiv) 11 NoyepibW 13.81, (WMdniadM AUanedM^ is Pebnuiy iss 2 > 





















































